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Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  in  the  Schenectady 
laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  where  Dr.  Stein- 
metz did  his  great  work 


Steinmetz 


Emerson  tells  how  the  mass  of 
men  worry  themselves  into 
nameless  graves,  while  now 
and  then  a great,  unselfish  soul 
forgets  himself  into  immor- 
tality. One  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing influences  in  the  life  of  a 
modem  corporation  is  the 
selfless  work  of  the  scientists 
in  the  laboratories,  which  it 
provides  for  their  research. 


If  you  are  interested  to  learn 
mere  about  what  electricity  is 
doing,  write  for  Reprint  No. 
AR391  containing  a complete 
set  of  these  advertisements. 


The  spirit  of  Dr.  Steinmetz  kept  his 
frail  body  alive.  It  clothed  him  with 
surpassing  power;  he  tamed  the  light- 
ning and  discharged  the  first  artificial 
thunderbolt. 

Great  honors  came  to  him,  yet  he 
will  be  remembered  not  for  what  he 
received,  but  for  what  he  gave. 
Humanity  will  share  forever  in  the 
profit  of  his  research.  This  is  the 
reward  of  the  scientist,  this  is  enduring 
glory. 
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Last  month  in  these  columns  we  spoke  ot 
Oberlin’s  task  of  transmuting  the  increased 
material  resources  into  human  values.  By 
what  divine  alchemy  is  this  transformation 
to  come  about? 

This  problem  would  seem  to  become  more 
difficult  with  every  passing  year;  for  the 
hordes  that  cross  our  campus  are  enlarging, 
they  are  drawn  from  an  ever  more  varied  so- 
cial strata,  and  are  impelled  by  increasing 
heterogeneous  motives.  That  homogeneous 
student  body  ' of  the  elder  college,  coming  al- 
most wholly  from  the  professional  and  we'.l- 
to-do  classes,  is  largely  supplanted  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  their  servants,  of  shop- 
keepers, of  immigrants. 

This  new  student  body  has  doubtlessly  just 
as  many  inherent  possibilities  as  the  older,  but 
it  comes  with  little  cultural  background,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  utilitarian  motives.  It 
would  fit  itse'.f  to  win  a larger  share  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  On  the  whole  it  has  had 
little  leisure  for  seeing  above  the  mechan- 
ism of  our  modern  world  and  realizing 
how  our  mechanical  mastery  has  outstripped 
our  spiritual  development  and  how  in  economic 
competition  our  human  qualities,  that  is,  our 
self  control,  sympathy,  love,  reverence,  and 
good-will,  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  im- 
pel us  to  give  the  other  man  his  just  dues,  or 
in  moments  of  conflict  and  passion  to  restrain 
us  from  turning  the  marvellous  physical  pow- 
ers in  our  control  into  devices  for  destroying 
I the  races  and  nations  that  have  crossed  the 
paths  of  our  conquest  and  plunder.  In  a word 
they  are  not  aware  how  relentlessly  the  men 
of  our  time  are  being  driven  upon  their  ex- 
ternal surroundings  and  to  what  degree  they 
have  become  slaves  instead  of  masters  of  an 
impersonal  civilization. 

In  the  presence  of  these  conditions,  shall  not 
the  alumni  and  trustees  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  be  more  insistent  than  ever  that 
our  institutions  of  learning  have  teachers  vrho, 
despite  the  deafening  tumult  of  our  modern 
world,  with  its  spirit  of  unrest,  of  haste,  of 
quick  returns,  of  the  pursuit  of  ephemeral 
things,  have  discovered  some  means  of  rising 
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above  the  hampering  limitations  of  the  tem- 
poral into  the  free  world  of  spirit;  and  who 
standing  there  apart  can  watch  the  things  men 
do  and  understand  them  as  the  men  engaged 
in  them  cannot — - interpreters  and  critics  of 
our  common  life?  More  than  that  shall  we  not 
see  that  they  have  such  contagious  humanness 
that  it  sweeps  into  the  veins  of  the  youth  who 
feel  their  touch?  Only  teachers  with  a real 
zest  for  life  and  a sure  sense  of  its  high  ends, 
with  a passion  for  truth  and  a yearning  ador- 
ation of  beauty,  coupled  with  the  power  of  ex- 
pression that  gives  wings  to  their  words,  can 
ever  hope  to  capture  the  imagination  of  youth 
with  such  largely  utilitarian  ends. 

We  alumni  often  feel  that  the  student  is  not 
getting  sufficient  practical  training  in  his  lib- 
eral arts  course  for  making  ready  transition 
from  the  college  to  the  work-a-day  world.  If 
we  are  really  forwTard-looking  and  if  our 
thought  is  not  too  much  subdued,  like  the 
dyer’s  hands,  to  what  it  works  in,  should  we 
not  be  immensely  more  interested  that  the 
teachers  in  our  colleges  and  universities  should 
have  a vital  love  of  truth,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  beauty  for  their  own  sake,  and  should 
be  able  to  present  them  so  vividly  and  con- 
cretely that  they  become  in  the  student's  mind 
a living  ideal  that  shall  give  color  to  all  their 
activities,  thoughts,  and  purposes.  How  else 
is  our  generation  of  students  to  build  that 
stronghold  in  the  mind,  so  needed  if  they  are 
not  to  become  mere  automatons — playthings  of 
a mechanical  civilization,  so  difficult  to  con- 
struct in  our  nervous  age,  where  at  seasons 
they  may  get  above  the  region  of  mere  things 
and  frequent  the  gentle  and  courteous  com- 
pany of  all  those  who  have  cared  for  goodness, 
and  truth,  and  lovliness,  and  cared  for  them 
wisely?  How  are  they  to  he  saved  and  the 
society  from  whence  they  come  except  as  they, 
not  merely  understand  and  adjust  themselves 
to  this  world  of  things,  but  as  they  have  been 
enabled  to  see  visions  of  a more  perfect  world 
which  by  its  very  existence  becomes  a burning 
criticism  of  their  own?  What  finer  service 
can  a true  Alma  Mater  render? 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


The  Seat  of  the  Scornful 


It  used  to  be  a kind  of  fashion  for  men  of 
letters  and  religion  to  write  a treatise  de  con- 
temptu  muncli,  “on  despising  the  world”;  at 
least,  Pope  Innocent  III  did  so  and  Bernard  of 
Cluny,  whose  treatise  was  in  verse,  and  Pe 
trarch  and  Erasmus.  The  subject  long  ago 
went  out  of  fashion,  hut  the  attitude  of  mind 
that  prompted  it  is  as  common  as  ever.  In 
fact,  it  is  all  but  universal.  Only,  if  our  mod- 
ern doctors  who  take  upon  them  to  instruct 
us  on  the  despicable  character  of  things  mun- 
dane were  to  give  an  exact  title  to  their 
treatises,  they  would  call  them,  “On  Despising 
the  Rest  of  the  World.” 

I have  wondered  a good  deal  why  that  ugly 
thing,  contempt,  should  enter  so  largely  into 
the  relations  of  men.  Unlike  the  quality  of 
mercy,  it  curses  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes.  It  seems  to  be,  but,  I am  persuaded, 
is  not,  a necessary  ingredient  of  all  contro- 
versy. I am  not  speaking  of  mere  difference 
of  opinion,  nor  even  of  conviction,  but  of  that 
contempt  for  another’s  intellectual  position 
that  poisons  the  mind  and  disqualifies  the 
judgment,  because  it  destroys  the  wish  or  the 
power  to  enter  into  alien  points  of  view,  to 
understand  how  they  arose  or  what  can  be 
said  for  them.  It  lifts  its  head  in  the  most 
astonishing  company,  theological  and  aca- 
demic company,  for  instance.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  controversy  between  modernist 
and  fundamentalist  is  so  hopelessly  unedifying. 
The  publications  of  learned  societies  are  full 
of  it.  One  would  suppose  that  historians,  men 
of  letters,  scientists,  and  philosophers  would 
be  proof  against  it;  but  we  have  daily  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not.  Literary  criticism 
battens — I will  not  say  thrives — upon  it.  It 
is  the  very  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  the  ultra- 
modern novelist.  Mr.  Ben  Hecht,  for  example, 
modestly  attributes  to  his  favorite  type  of  hero 
"a  contempt  for  the  ideas  of  man.”  History 
and  biography  are  written,  apparently,  to  ex- 
ploit it.  In  the  historian  it  becomes  retroactive, 
and  he  tells  the  story  of  a vanished  age  or 
civilization  for  no  other  reason,  it  seems,  than 
to  express  his  contempt  for  them.  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  has  lately  invented  a kind  of  biog- 


raphical writing  which  has  already  become  fash- 
ionable and  in  which  contempt  for  his  subject 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  element.  It  is 
not  confined,  of  course,  to  scholars  and  the 
militant  clergy.  The  trail  of  it  is  over  us  all. 
We  have  only  to  watch  the  behavior  and  listen 
to  the  comments  of  Americans  in  Europe  if  we 
wish  an  example  of  racial  and  national  con- 
tempt. If  we  wish  another,  we  have  only  to 
watch  the  behavior  and  listen  to  the  comments 
of  Europeans  in  America. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  all  this.  The  desire 
to  be  superior  to  somebody  is  rampant  in  all 
of  us.  The  conviction  that  we  are  impeccably 
right — in  our  birth,  our  ways,  our  speech,  our 
views — is  a part  of  the  curse  of  original  sin, 
to  be  eradicated  only  by  years  and  experience, 
and  not  always  by  them.  The  seat  of  the 
scornful  is  the  instinctive  refuge  of  ignorance 
and  “smartness.”  To  descend  from  it  requires 
a greater  effort  of  comprehension  than  most  of 
us  are  willing,  and  than  some  of  us  are  able 
to  make.  Youth  and  inexperience  are  natur- 
ally scornful.  That  is  why  colleges  are  so  apt 
to  be  hotbeds  of  contemptuous  intolerance. 

But  there  is  a profounder  reason  than  any 
of  these,  and  I discovered  it  only  the  other 
day  in  reading  an  article  by  Gaston  Boissier  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  Humanitas. 
We  are  contemptuous  because  we  lack  “hu- 
manity” in  the  sense  in  which  Cicero  and 
Seneca  used  the  word.  “Humanity,”  as  they 
employed  it,  means,  first  of  all,  a knowledge  of 
letters,  and  then  knowledge  in  general,  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a bond  of  sympathy 
and  comprehension  with  all  other  men.  The 
“humane”  man,  in  this  sense,  is  the  man  who 
does  not  limit  his  politeness,  his  kindness,  his 
affection,  his  generosity  to  his  friends,  his  rel- 
atives, his  neighbors.  Or  rather,  he  bestows 
these  good  gifts  upon  them  not  because  they 
are  near  to  him  or  share  his  point  of  view,  but 
because  they,  too,  are  men  and  because  he 
wishes  to  honour  in  them  that  human  quality 
which  is  common  to  us  all. 
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Oberlin  in  California 

W.  S.  Ament,  ’10 


That  the  far-famed  climate  of  California 
has  proved  an  attraction  to  Oberlinites  edu- 
cated under  the  leaden  skies  of  Lake  Erie  and 
that  the  type  of  the  graduates  turned  out.  in 
old  Ohio  is  especially  welcomed  in  the  Golden 
State  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1076  grad- 
uates and  former  students  are  now  perma- 
nent residents  in  California. 

A number  of  the  Oberlin  people  in  Califor- 
nia belong  to  the  class  which  seeks  a softer 
climate  when  health  or  age  demands  sunnier 
skies  and  less  strenuous  winters.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  visiting  California  is  to  meet 
again  some  of  the  friends  and  teachers  who 
guided  us  in  the  days  spent  ’neath  the  elms  in 
Ohio.  Former  Academy  students  still  rally 
about  Principal  John  Fisher  Peck,  now  living 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  a number  of  the  college 
teachers  have  visited  in  California  or  retired 
to  spend  their  afternoon  years  in  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun. 

But  the  majority  of  the  sons  of  John  Fred- 
erick have  gone  to  California  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  serve  the  communities  where 
they  make  their  new  home  and  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  life  of  their  adopted  state. 
Among  this  large  number  we  find  distin- 
guished Oberlinites  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Chief  among  this  eminent  group  we  find 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  president  (under  an- 
other title)  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  which,  under  his  leadership,  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  Recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Prize,  Mr.  Millikan  is  internationally  recog- 
nized as  a pioneer  investigator  of  the  elec- 
trical nature  of  matter  as  well  as  master  of 
the  whole  field  of  physics. 

Among  the  educators  we  should  not  forget 
Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  ’73,  the  first  president  of 
Pomona  College,  and  for  seven  years  the  in- 
spiring leader  of  that  rapidly  growing  “ Ober- 
lin on  the  Pacific  Coast.”  President  Bald- 
win anticipated  the  scientific  developments  of 
recent  years  when  he  experimented  with  the 
first  long  distance  transmission  of  electricity 
and  proposed  high  power  lines  and  electric 
train  connection  between  Southern  California 
towns.  In  this  he  was  ahead  of  his  day,  al- 
though only  a few  years  later  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded. President  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 


are  now  living  in  retirement  in  Palo  Alto.  In 
the  same  city  we  find  Harley  Lutz,  ’07,  stolen 
recently  from  Oberlin  College  by  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  Not  far  away,  in  Berkeley, 
the  late  Cornelius  B.  Bradley,  ’68,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  distin- 
guished Department  of  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  ’90, 
are  now  leading  representatives  of  Oberlin  at 
the  University  of  California.  As  this  issue 
reminds  us,  there  are  other  eminent  Oberlin 
scientists  in  California,  notably  W.  Leon  Daw- 
son, ’97,  authority  on  birds;  Marcus  M.  Jones 
(an  Oberlinite  through  his  brother,  Professor 
Lynds  Jones),  whose  herbarium,  the  best  col- 
lection of  western  plants  in  existence,  was  re- 
cently given  to  Pomona  College;  and  our  ad- 
mired Charles  E.  St.  John,  formerly  professor 
of  Physics  and  Dean  of  Oberlin  College,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  famous  scientists  of  the  Mt. 
Wilson  Solar  Observatory. 

To  balance  these  scientists,  Oberlin  has  con- 
tributed her  share  of  theologians  and  pastors 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  notable  among  these  be- 
ing the  Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
William  Myron  Brooks,  ’57,  distinguished  min- 
ister and  legislator  and  chaplain  of  the  Cum- 
nock School  in  Los  Angeles,  who  recently 
passed  away.  His  son,  Raymond  C.  Brooks,  a 
student  for  one  year  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  is  carrying  on  the  family  tradition 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation at  Pomona  College. 

Affiliated  with  the  ministers  in  their  efforts 
to  put  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  power  into 
their  charges,  we  find  a long  and  distinguished 
list  of  experts  in  physical  education.  Most 
noticed  in  the  papers  of  today  is  Elmer  Hen- 
derson, T2,  coach  of  the  famous  football  teams 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Other  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  phys- 
ical education  in  Los  Angeles  are  Willis  0. 
Hunter,  T5,  and  Fred  N.  Featherstone,  ’03-’06. 
In  the  affiliated  field  of  recreation  and  play- 
grounds, no  one  in  the  United  States  is  more 
prominent  than  Jay  B.  Nash  of  the  city  of 
Oakland. 

The  law  claims  for  its  own  W.  Maxwell 
Burke,  ’96,  of  Los  Angeles,  John  M.  Hall,  ’13, 
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of  Pasadena,  and  John  W.  Mott,  ’94,  of  San 
Diego,  at  one  time  a member  of  the  famous 
Oberlin  championship  football  team. 

In  business  Oberlin  men  have  also  made 
their  mark.  Mr.  Henry  Siemens,  ’04,  is  prom- 
inent in  insurance  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Boyden  family,  with  a group  of  young  Ober- 
lin graduates  in  the  organization,  are  promot- 
ing the  honey  industry  under  the  name  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company  of  California. 

Among  the  financiers  and  philanthropists, 
active  and  retired,  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Ford,  ’98;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kingsbury, 
’99;  Mrs.  William  E.  Renwick,  donor  of  the 
former  Renwick  Gymnasium  to  Pomona  Col- 
lege; and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wattles  of  Hollywood. 

An  entire  edition  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  could  easily  be  filled  with  a mere 
list  of  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  Ober- 
lin people  in  California,  from  life-long  resi- 
dents to  those  like  Miss  McCloy,  who  are  lent 
to  the  state  for  a brief  period,  in  her  case  to 
reorganize  the  library  of  Occidental  College. 

No  account  of  California  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Mr.  Albert  Hardy,  ’65,  of 
San  Diego,  an  example  of  the  fine  Oberlin  men 
of  an  earlier  generation,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Betts, 
’86,  who  has  year  after  year  opened  her  beau- 
tiful home  for  meetings  of  the  Oberlin  people 
of  the  Los  Angeles  region.  San  Diego  re- 
members Oberlin  through  the  presence  there, 
among  others,  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Cowles  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Cowles  Doane,  ’84,  who  has  re- 
cently given  a beautiful  organ  to  the  Mission 
Hills  Congregational  Church,  founded  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Doane,  daughters  of  John  G. 
W.  Cowles,  former  trustee  and  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Cleveland.  John  Doane,  ’09,  shares  his 
musical  talent  with  San  Diego  during  his 
summer  vacations  from  New  York  City,  and 
Miss  Lois  Doane,  ’17,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  younger  group  in  the  Mission  Hills  dis- 
trict. 

Having  mentioned  musicians,  I am  at  a loss 
to  know  where  to  begin  or  to  stop,  Oberlin 
having  supplied  musicians  at  various  times 
for  the  faculty  of  Pomona  College,  and  various 
institutions  in  Los  Angeles  and  several  other 
cities. 

Having  written  thus  far  “ off  the  top  of  my 
head,”  I suddenly  realize  that  I have  put  my- 
self in  a terrible  predicament.  A hundred 
names  crowd  into  my  mind  of  those  who  have 
done  yeoman's  work  in  high  school  and  col- 


lege teaching  and  in  all  kinds  of  service  to 
their  communities  in  this  great  state.  Among 
these,  and  among  the  hundreds  that  I have 
never  known,  there  are  scores  who  deserve 
personal  mention  for  their  unselfish  lives  and 
outstanding  contributions  in  their  chosen 
fields.  Every  time  I meet  another  group  of 
Oberlin  people  in  this  far-away  land  I realize 
again  that  each  of  them  has  a heart  “in  the 
right  place”  and  that  Oberlin  has  put  it  there. 

The  farther  one  gets  away  from  Oberlin  the 
higher  it  stands  in  proportion  to  other  col- 
leges in  the  Middle  West.  To  claim  Oberlin 
as  one’s  Alma  Mater  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
in  itself  a distinction.  That  this  honor  is 
shared  by  such  a goodly  host  is  a bond  of  in- 
terest between  us  all,  and  keeps  green  in  our 
minds  the  memory  of  the  elm  trees  and  our 
beloved  leaders  from  President  Finney  to 
President  King. 

Probably  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Ober- 
linite  in  California  is  that  he  knows  he  will 
ultimately  see  every  Oberlin  friend,  because 
they  all  take  the  grand  tour  whenever  a con- 
tinental trip  becomes  possible.  The  only  fault 
I have  ever  been  able  to  find  in  Oberlin  is  that 
it  was  not  located  in  sight  of  the  Sierras  and 
within  hearing  of  the  “voice  of  the  Pacific.” 
This  fault  can  easily  be  canceled  by  every 
Oberlinite  making  his  due  pilgrimage  to  the 
Golden  State,  and  while  here  calling  upon 
every  one  of  the  1076  Oberlintes.  In  the  name 
of  all  of  us  in  the  Golden  State  I extend  the 
invitation. 


**  **$$****;}::{:** 

I met  a Californian  who  would 

Talk  California  — a state  so  blessed, 

He  said,  in  climate  none  had  ever  died 
there 

A natural  death,  and  Vigilance  Committees 

Had  had  to  organize  to  stock  the  grave- 
yards 

And  vindicate  the  state’s  humanity. 

“Just  the  way  Steffanson  runs  on,”  I 
murmured, 

“About  the  British  Arctic.  That’s  what 
comes 

Of  being  in  the  market  with  a climate.” 

***4*$*#****** 

— Robert  Frost 
in  "New  Hampshire” 
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The  Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  D.D. 

W.  S.  Ament,  '10 


"Religion  in  the  Thought  of  Today,”  a hook 
recently  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
is  a characteristic  expression  in  title  and  con- 
tent of  the  personality  of  its  author,  the  Rev- 
erend Carl  S.  Patton,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles  and  a 
leader  among  the  liberal  ititerpreters  of  re- 
ligion. 

When  called  at  the  same  time  to  the  presi- 
dency (now  the  deanship) 
o f Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  to  the  pastor- 
ate in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Pat- 
ton chose  the  more  strenu- 
ous missionary  work  of 
leading  the  forces  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  City  of  all  the 
Angels,  good  and  had.  Sur- 
rounded by  Fundamental- 
ists, Theosophists,  Spirit- 
ualists, Scientists  (Christ- 
ian and  otherwise),  two 
great  universities,  Holly- 
wood and  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Mr.  Patton  has  gone  serene- 
ly on  his  way  applying  intel- 
ligence to  religion  and  relig- 
ion to  life.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  made  his 
church  the  rallying  point  for 
those  who-  would  live  a 
more  spiritual  life  in  the 
confusing  babel  of  today, 
and  has  done  this  without  friction  and  with- 
out controversy. 

The  history  of  such  leadership  is  of  interest. 
Carl  S.  Patton  was  born  in  Greenville,  Mich.,  in 
1866,  the  son  of  Jame3  L.  Patton,  for  25 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
there.  Mr.  Patton  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
in  1859  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
1862,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  Patton  was  a grad- 
uate of  the  class  of  1854.  Very  naturally  Carl 
took  his  collegiate  work  at  Oberl'n,  graduating 
in  88,  and  after  one  year  in  the  Seminary  fin- 
ished his  theological  course  at  Andover  in  1892. 

His  first  pastorate  was  in  the  High  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Auburn,  Maine.  From 
here  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he 
was,  although  still  young,  in  a very  marked 
degree  pastor  of  the  university  students.  While 


there  Mr.  Patton  carried  graduate  work,  ma- 
joring in  New  Testament  with  Old  Testament 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  as  minors.  In 
addition  to  his  strenuous  pastoral  work  he 
completed  the  study  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
writing  a thesis  on  "The  Source  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels,”  later  published  by  Macmillan  in 
the  series  of  “University  of  Michigan  Human- 
istic Studies.”  During  this  period  Mr.  Patton 
laid  that  sound  foundation 
of  scholarship  which  many 
a teacher  and  preacher  of 
today  lacks,  reading  “oodles 
of  Hebrew”  and  most  of  the 
Bible  in  Greek,  besides  end- 
less commentaries  in  Ger- 
man and  French. 

As  the  natural  reward  for 
his  combination  of  scholarly 
and  pastoral  work,  Oberlin 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Patton 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity in  1908. 

Mr.  Patton’s  third  pastor- 
ate was  at  the  First  Church 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeed- 
ing the  Reverend  Washing- 
ton Gladden.  After  six 
months’  service  in  France 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr. 
Patton  accepted  a pastorate 
at  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
has  been  a distinguished 
leader  since  1917.  Mr.  Patton  has  been  too 
busy  following  the  thousand  calls  of  a large 
and  active  city  church  to  publish  extensively, 
but  besides  a large  number  of  occasional 
articles  in  religious  and  other  magazines  he 
has  found  time  to  put  out  a book  of  children’s 
sermons  entitled  “Truth  in  Small  Packages,” 
and  a book  of  sermons  for  grown-ups  entitled 
"Studies  in  Christian  Optimism.”  Perhaps  Mr. 
Patton’s  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on 
“The  Buying  of  Books,”  however,  brought  him 
the  greatest  amount  of  notice  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  for  a while  he  was  swamped 
with  letters  from  a host  of  readers  of  that 
literary  magazine. 

In  his  latest  book,  “Religion  in  the  Thought 
of  Today,”  Mr.  Patton  sifts  out  of  the  mass  of 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Charles  Kofoid,  ’90 

F.  J.  VanHorn,  ’90 


Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  I knew  “Charley”  Kofoid  in 
college,  perhaps  as  well  as  anyone;  for  we  re- 
cited together  ail  through  four  years  and 
roomed  together  for  a fifth  year.  For  be  it 
known  that  the  great  scientist  of  the  class 
of  '90  had  designs  on  the  ministry — at  least  he 
roomed  in  Council  Hall  and  took  “theology.” 
But  he  took  even  more  seriously  his  work  as 
assistant  in  the  biological  laboratory  with  Pro- 


the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  his  Seminary 
experience  will  prove  of  double  value.  For 
he  stands  in  the  realm  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  science,  a living  proof  that  there  is 
really  no  “conflict  between  science  and  re- 
ligion,” for  his  classroom  is  vibrant  with  that 
sense  of  reality  which  is  the  heart  of  religion 
and  his  deepest  researches  have  been  towards 
those  beginnings  of  life  which  are  the  first  re- 


fessor  A.  A.  Wright;  so  that  our  room 
possessed  a strange  collection  of  bugs,  beetles, 
and  the  like  (all  dead  of  course).  This  “con- 
flict between  science  and  religion”  terminated 
in  a victory  for  science  as  all  the  scientific 
world  knows,  for  Dr.  Kofoid’s  life  has  been  a 
brilliant  success'on  of  achievements.  As 
teacher  in  Oberlin,  universities  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  California,  as  author  of  many 
books  and  monographs,  as  member  and  officer 
of  numerous  scientific  societies  in  many  lands, 
as  traveler  and  student,  welcomed  and  hon- 
ored in  foreign  countries  as  at  home,  w'nner 
of  medals,  decorations  and  awards  of  all  sorts, 
a servant  of  the  public  both  in  war  and  in 
peace  ■ — yet  I like  to  think  of  Dr.  Kofoid  as 
preeminently  the  quiet,  gracious,  fun-loving 
Christian  gentleman  whom  I first  knew  well 
as  a classmate  in  Oberlin  and  a roommate  in 
Council  Hall;  and  now  that  he  is  a trustee  of 


vealings  of  God  himself.  And  the  home  of  Dr. 
Kofoid  and  the  classmate  he  married  (Carrie 
Prudence  Winter)  has  always  been  a haven  for 
tried  and  perplexed  student  sou’.s.  Sometimes 
he  writes  things  which,  as  he  once  smilingly 
admitted,  “only  a dozen  men  on  earth  can 
understand”;  but  his  life  is  an  “epistle  known 
and  read  of  all  men,”  an  epic  story  of  a poor 
farmer  boy  who  has  become  great  in  science, 
great  in  honors,  great  in  service,  but  greatest 
af  all  in  the  unspoiled  modesty  of  his  char- 
acter. 


Through  an  inexcusable  inadvertency  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
Mr.  Merritt  Starr  was  not  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  the  article,  “Scholars  Courag- 
eous,” in  the  December  number.  We  are  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  for  the  blunder. 
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Harley  A.  Lutz,  07 

R.  A.  Jelliffe 


It  would  be  as  ungracious  as  unfair  to  allow 
the  departure  of  Harley  Lutz  from  the  Oberlin 
faculty  to  leave  the  rest  of  us  unmoved.  He 
drew  from  Oberlin  College  much  in  the  way  of 
intellectual  quickening  of  his  native  faculties; 
and  he  contributed  to  Oberlin  College,  when 
he  returned  to  her  as  an  associate  professor  in 
1909,  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  dynamic  men- 
tality and  stimulation. 

Not  that  the  account  is 
thereby  balanced.  He 
himself  would  be  the 
first,  no  doubt,  to  ad- 
mit that  one  can  hard- 
ly hope  to  repay  in  full, 
or  desire  to  do  so,  the 
generous  gifts  of  an  un- 
selfish mother.  But  it 
must  be  a source  of 
gratification  to  him,  not 
vouchsafed  to  every- 
one, to  have  been  able 
to  do  for  later  college 
generations  of  students 
something  of  what  the 
College  had  so  success- 
fully done  for  him. 

Characteristic  of  the 
energy,  the  high  pres- 
sure activity  of  the 
man,  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  last  year. 

H e transferred  his 
household  2,500  miles, 
to  California,  brought 
out  a 750-page  book, 
welcomed  to  the  family  a nine-pound  daughter, 
and  carried  on  his  regular  teaching  schedule. 
To  fill  in  the  chinks,  he  bought  a new  house  in 
Palo  Alto,  brought  the  entire  family  back  to 
Oberlin  during  the  summer  for  a visit,  ac- 
cepted a commiss’.on  with  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature for  the  fall  term,  and  is  now  about  to 
return  to  California  for  we  know  not  what 
further  enterprises.  All  that  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  is  that  the  rhythm  of  his  life 
will  continue  at  the  same  tempo. 

The  story  of  his  accomplishments  in  the 
realm  of  scholarship  and  in  the  sphere  of  pub- 
lic duty  is  worthy  of  record.  In  1919,  for  the 
state  of  Ohio,  he  served  as  adviser  to  a special 
legislative  committee  at  Columbus,  and  in  the 


same  year  in  a similar  capacity  for  the  Tax 
Payers’  League.  In  1922  he  journeyed  to 
Washington  to  advise  with  the  special  tax 
commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  that 
state.  And  during  the  fall  of  1924  he  has  been 
continuing  that  kind  of  service  at  Madison, 
Wis.  His  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  taxation  brought  to  him  the  editor- 
ship of  the  National 
Tax  Association  Bulle- 
tin, in  addition  to  these 
special  assignments. 

Among  Professor 
Lutz’s  publications 
should  be  included  the 
reports  made  in  con- 
junction with  these  sev- 
eral state  commissions, 
and  also  three  texts. 
The  Harvard  Press  is- 
sued his  State  Tax 
Commission  in  1918. 
In  1923  he  collaborated 
with  Stanton  in  a text 
for  secondary  schools, 
Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics. And  his  most 
recent  volume,  issued 
this  year,  is  entitled 
Public  Finance. 

Oberlin  would  have 
been  glad  to  keep  with- 
in its  faculty  a teacher, 
a productive  scholar, 
and  a public  servant  of 
this  calibre.  But  the 
opportunity  for  greater  leisure  to  write,  the 
reduced  teaching  schedule,  the  possibility  of 
directing  graduate  courses,  the  increased  sal- 
ary and  larger  professional  opening  all  made 
it  seem  to  be  to  his  best  interests  to  accept 
the  call  to  Leland  Stanford.  Oberlin  may  at 
least  take  pride  in  the  successful  achievements 
of  this  one  of  her  sons. 

He  took  his  degree  in  1907  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  standing.  The  two  years  following 
■were  spent  in  the  Harvard  graduate  school  to 
most  excellent  purpose;  and  at  that  time  the 
department  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  which 
had  previously  been  one,  were  separated.  This 
made  room  for  his  appointment  here.  For  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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William  Leon  Dawson,  ’97 

Lynds  Jones,  ’92 


Three  books,  each  a complete  treatment  of 
the  birds  of  a great  state,  this  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  William  Leon  Dawson,  Oberlin, 
A.B.,  ’97,  D.B.,  ’99,  A.M.,  ’03.  His  father  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  early 
taught  the  boy  an  appreciation  of  flowers  and 
birds  during  such  leisure 
time  as  an  arduous  pas- 
torate would  permit. 

When  Dawson  entered 
Oberlin  College,  in  1891, 
he  was  already  well 
versed  in  bird  lore.  We 
were  soon  on  intimate 
terms  of  friendship  in  a 
common  interest,  and  were 
often  together  on  field 
trips. 

The  confining  work  of 
the  ministry  proved  to  be 
u'nsuited  to  his  type  of 
physique,  so  that  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  turn 
from  the  occupation  for 
which  he  seemed  to  be  es- 
pecially called  to  his  avo- 
cation which  held  his 
keenest  interest.  But  in 
the  new  field  of  activity 
his  training  has  proved  in- 
valuable. 

Dawson  has  such  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  task 
that  he  sets  himself  to 
that  he  is  successful  in 
convincing  others  of  its  worth.  Thus,  in  each 
of  his  ventures  he  has  been  able  to  organize  a 
stock  company  which  backed  his  enterprise 
and  carried  it  through  to  completion.  It  is 
only  by  some  such  means  that  his  work  would 
have  been  possible. 

“The  Birds  of  Ohio”  was  his  first  venture 
into  this  new  field.  It  was  a new  field  only 
in  the  method  of  treatment.  The  various 
books  that  had  already  been  printed  treating 
of  the  birds  of  an  entire  state  were  the  work 
of  men  trained  in  the  scientific  method  of 
treatment.  Dawson’s  plan  was  to  follow  the 
necessarily  scientific  description  of  each  bird 
with  a readable  description  of  the  birds  as  one 


would  meet  them  in  field  studies.  In  this  he 
has  easily  excelled,  because  he  possesses  the 
ability  to  vizualize  both  the  subject  that  is  be- 
ing described  and  also  his  audience.  His  au- 
dience he  conceives  to  be  the  average  reader 
who  wants  to  know,  in  as  few  and  simple 
words  as  it  is  possible 
to  use,  just  how  he 
may  know  one  bird 
species  from  another, 
where  to  look  for  it, 
and  a little  about  its 
manner  of  life.  And 
if  the  language  that 
is  used  flows  smoothly, 
is  colorful,  and  gives 
him  glimpses  of  the 
free,  open  spaces  he  is 
not  the  less  pleased 
with  it. 

“The  Birds  of  Ohio,” 
“The  Birds  of  Washing- 
ton,” “The  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia,” then,  covering 
a period  of  just  twenty 
years,  four  of  them  pe- 
riods of  stagnation 
in  this  particular  field, 
are  Dawson’s  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of 
nature  literature.  They 
will  continue  to  find  a 
place  among  the  best 
books  in  their  class. 


HARLEY  A.  LUTZ,  ’07 
(Continued  from  page  11) 
next  five  years,  as  associate  professor,  and 
from  then  until  his  departure  as  full  professor, 
he  made  Political  Economy  one  of  the  live 
subjects  on  the  Oberlin  campus.  Many  of 
his  students,  stimulated  by  his  teaching,  went 
on  to  graduate  schools  and  to  worthy  careers 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  won  renown  and 
money  as  well  in  the  annual  competitions  of 
the  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  endowment.  To 
what  further  reaches  both  he  and  h'.s  later 
students  will  attain  we  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  curve  of  his  success  is  already  plotted: 
the  projection  of  it  is  inevitably  upward. 
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Jay  B.  Nash,  ’ll 

W.  S.  Ament,  '10 


"If  I were  asked  to  name  the  most  esthet- 
ically  significant  social  event  of  the  state  of 
California  during  the  year  past,”  writes  Mr. 
Austin  Lewis  in  the  Playground  Magazine, 
November,  1924,  “I  should  most  unhesitatingly 
award  the  palm  to  the  Christmas  pageant 
which  the  people  of  Oakland  gave  at  the 
Auditorium It  was  given  by  the  Rec- 

reation department 
of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land, which,  there- 
by, vindicated 
itself  as  a body 
possessed  of  judg- 
ment and  of  fine- 
ness of  feeling,  to 
say  nothing  of  a 
capacity  for  unlim- 
ited work  and  pa- 
tient toil.”  This 
miraculous  “Rec- 
reation department 
of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land” is  none  other 
than  Jay  B.  Nash, 
our  old  friend  of 
the  class  of  1911, 
and  a host  of  as- 
sistants whom  he 
has  trained  in  his 
own  image. 

Charles  H.  Chen- 
ey, speaking  at  the 
National  City  plan- 
ning convention, 

Los  Angeles,  1924, 
said:  “Oakland’s  Recreation  System  is  a model 
for  the  country  because  they  have  gone 
farther  than  anyone  else  in  bringing  about 
complete  cooperation  in  playground,  park  and 
school  departments,  thus  eliminating  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  City  planners  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  pointing  to  the  example 
of  Oakland  nationally,  because  we  believe  that 
every  child  in  Oakland  has  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  nearer  the  equal  opportunity  for  organized 
play  it  is  entitled  to  than  in  any  other  city.” 
That  this  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  examines  the  wonderful 
work  of  this  human  arm  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 


Under  Jay  B.  Nash,  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation and  Director  of  Physical  Education,  the 
City  of  Oakland  conducts  52  playgrounds  av- 
eraging in  size  seven  acres;  seven  evening 
centers;  13  athletic  centers;  three  tea  rooms; 
one  camp  in  town;  one  camp  in  the  Feather 
River  mountains;  one  camp  in  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest;  four  picnic  grounds;  one  golf 

course;  the  Lake 
Lake  Merritt  Park 
(35  acres);  one 
costume  room 
which  loaned  4,042 
costumes  last  year; 
and  25  industrial 
recreation  centers 
in  2 5 i ndustrial 
plants.  Under  di- 
rection of  the  de- 
partment 685  in- 
dividuals took  part 
in  67  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. But  not 
satisfied  with  this 
tremendous  pro- 
gram of  community 
recreation,  Jay  B. 
Nash  has  published 
a booklet  on  “Back 
Yard  Playgrounds,” 
giving  specifica- 
tions for  sand  box, 
swings,  horizontal 
bars  and  other 
equipment  suitable 
for  installation  in 
the  rear  yard  of  a 50-foot  lot,  and  intends  to 
stay  on  the  job  until  every  small  child  in  his 
great  city  has  a place  to  blow  off  steam  and 
a chance  to  become  a great  circus  acrobat. 

While  supervising  recreation  Jay  B.  Nash 
manages  to  work  in  recreation  for  himself. 
His  “other  jobs”  are  just  amusement  to  this 
energetic  organizer.  Jay  B.  has  been  Assist- 
ant Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  for  the 
State  of  California,  instructor  in  plays  and 
games  at  the  University  of  California,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Division  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  chairman  of 
the  Physical  Education  Section  of  the  National 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Old  Houses  in  Oberlin 

Azariah  Smith  Root 


I have  been  asked  to  say  something  about 
the  old  houses  in  Oberlin.  Now,  in  the  strict 
sense  o£  the  word,  there  are  no  very  old  houses 
in  Oberlin.  The  first  house  built  was  erected 
in  1833  and,  if  preserved,  would  be  only  ninety- 
one  years  old.  Compared  with  the  Fairbanks 
house  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  built  in 
1637,  or  the  John  Alden  house  (Duxbury, 
Massachusetts),  1638,  all  Oberlin  houses  seem 
like  youngsters. 

In  asking  ourselves  where  the  old  houses 
are  likely  to  be  found,  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  historical  development  of 
the  village.  The  early  development  of  the  vil- 
lage was  toward  the  east.  The  earliest  map 
giving  the  residences  is  one  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1851,  eighteen  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  colony.  In  this  there  are 
given  190  houses,  of  which  126  are  located 
east  of  Main  street  and  only  64  west.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  majority  of  the  older 
houses  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  east  side 
of  the  village.  The  faculty,  however,  early 
tended  to  locate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cam- 
pus, on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  where 
probably  today  four-fifths  of  the  faculty  are 
to  be  found. 

Among  the  veteran  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  the  village  may  be  mentioned,  first  of  all, 
the  McWade  house,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  South  Main  street  just  beyond  Plum  Creek. 
This  house  was  built  soon  after  the  village 
was  established  and  has  been  continuously 
occupied  ever  since.  Two  of  our  living  alumni, 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  McWade,  ’67,  long  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Deborah  McWade  Pierson,  ’62, 
whose  husband  was  also,  I believe,  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  came  from 
this  home. 

Another  of  the  older  houses  on  the  east  side 
is  the  one  on  the  southwest  corner  of  East 
Lorain  and  Pleasant.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
home  of  Ella  S.  Risley,  ’61,  Librarian,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  and  Georgia  P.  Risley  (Mrs. 
R.  C.  Tremain),  now  a resident  of  Mount 
Dora.  Florida.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cam- 
pus, north  of  the  former  site  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  is  a large  brick  house,  the  history  of 
whose  origin  no  one  in  Oberlin  now  seems 
able  to  tell.  This,  however,  was  undoubtedly 


built  very  early  in  Oberlin’s  history.  The 
enormous  lock,  with  its  massive  key,  has  now 
been  removed  and  added  to  the  collection  of 
Oberlin  relics  in  the  College  Library.  It  is 
worthy,  in  size  at  least,  of  a mediaeval  cas- 
tle. Two  houses  south  of  this  building,  al- 
most exactly  oppotiste  the  east  end  of  Tap- 
pan  Walk,  is  the  house  in  which  lived  for 
many  years  Doctor  Alexander  Steele.  Doctor 
Steele  was  the  father  of  George  W.  Steele,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  of  Judge  John  W.  Steele,  so  long 
prominent  in  Oberlin’s  political  life. 

West  of  Main  Street  there  are  many  houses 
which  have  a special  interest  for  the  alumni 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  some  well- 
known  citizens.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
all  these  is  the  home  of  President  Fairchild, 
which,  although  remodeled  and  altered  until 
certainly  very  little  of  the  original  structure 
remains,  still  contains,  as  anyone  who  visits 
its  cellar  can  perceive,  the  old  half-hewn  tim- 
bers of  the  early  day,  which  are  apparently  in  as 
good  condition  today  as  when  the  house  was 
built  in  the  early  40’s.  This  house,  lived  in 
by  President  Fairchild  from  about  1845  until 
his  death  in  1901,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  College  and  is  used  as  a rooming  house  for 
young  women. 

Three  doors  below  it,  on  South  Professor 
Street  (No.  90),  is  a house  (now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  ’83),  which  dates 
back  to  the  50’s,  having  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Swift’s  father  for  a goodly  number  of  years. 
In  this  house  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Swift  was  born 
and  it  seems  an  exceedingly  happy  coincidence 
that  his  wife  and  children  now  reside  in  it. 

On  West  Lorain  Street  (No.  174)  is  the  old 
George  Gfiark  place.  The  Reverend  George 
Clark  was  a graduate  of  the  first  Oberlin  class, 
1836.  He  early  entered  the  field  of  evangelism, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  that  work,  his 
residence  being  Oberlin,  although  his  labors 
during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  were 
largely  elsewhere.  Some  of  us  remember  very 
well  Mr.  Clark  and  his  friendly  and  entertain- 
ing wife,  Mrs.  Clark,  together  with  her  equally 
entertaining  sister,  “Aunty”  Hills.  While  this 
house  has  been  reconstructed  once  or  twice, 
it  still  stands  on  the  original  foundation  upon 
which  it  was  erected  nearly  eighty  years  ago. 
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In  the  extreme  north  of  the  village,  on  a 
Btreet  as  yet  unnamed,  lying  between  North 
Main  and  North  Professor,  is  the  house  (easily 
recognized  by  its  square  shape  and  square 
cupola)  which  for  many  years  was  the  home 
of  Reverend  John  Keep  and  his  son,  Reverend 
Theodore  J.  Keep.  This  house,  standing  then 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Keep  Cottage,  was 
the  one  place  where  girls  were  allowed  to 
board  themselves,  and  as  such  it  was  for 
many  years  always  crowded.  It  was  a good 


Reverend  John  Keep,  the  Chairman.  While 
the  trustees  were  deliberating  on  this  subject, 
Mrs.  Shipherd  gathered  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity in  her  kitchen  and  in  this  room  they 
united  in  prayer  that  the  trustees  might  be 
guided  to  a wise  decision  in  the  matter.  The 
kitchen  ell,  in  which  the  prayer  meeting  was 
held,  is  the  part  still  standing. 

All  the  earlier  buildings  of  the  college  have, 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  but  a portion 
of  the  ladies’  boarding  house,  which  was  sit- 


The  Keep  Home 


place  in  which  to  live  because  of  the  wide 
counsel  and  motherly  friendliness  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  J.  Keep,  one  of  the  most  forceful 
women  that  have  ever  resided  in  Oberlin. 
When  the  present  Keep  Cottage  was  built,  the 
old  structure  was  removed  to  its  present  site, 
where  it  will  be  recognized  by  former  students 
as  preserving  essentially  its  original  look. 

Back  from  the  road,  between  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  Council  Hall,  is  an  old  structure, 
now  filled  with  duplicates  from  the  College 
Library,  which  was  formerly  the  kitchen  wing 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Reverend  John 
J.  Shipherd,  one  of  the  two  founders  of  Ober- 
lin College.  This  fragment  has  this  historic 
interest,  that  it  was  in  the  building  of  which 
this  formed  a part,  that  it  was  determined 
that  negroes  should  be  admitted  as  students 
of  Oberlin  College,  by  the  deciding  vote  of 


uated  about  half  way  between  Main  and  Pro- 
fessor, on  the  south  side  of  West  College  Street, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  Woodland 
Avenue  and  West  Lorain  Street.  Here  it  has 
stood  for  many  years.  Another  part  of  the 
same  building  stood,  until  recently,  on  the 
west  half  of  the  lot  upon  which  there  is  now 
being  constructed  the  new  college  hopsital. 

These  few  buildings  are  all  that  the  space 
permitted  by  the  editor  makes  it  possible  to 
enumerate.  Like  the  village  itself,  most  of 
the  older  houses  have  undergone  such  altera- 
tion and  improvement  that  the  original  build- 
ers would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  them, 
but,  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  century,  they  have,  let  us  trust,  car- 
ried out  the  same  spirit  of  service  and  devotion 
which  animated  their  builders  when  they  were 
first  erected. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Linotype 

J.  R.  Rogers,  ’75 


I have  been  requested  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  to  write  a brief  arti- 
cle upon  my  experience  in  invention. 

My  father  was  a clergyman  and  a professor 
in  college  and  had  absolutely  no  taste  for  me- 
chanics or  invention,  in  consequence  of  which 
I went  through  college,  my  father  never  en- 
couraging me  in  mechanical  tastes.  Never- 
theless, from  the  time  I was  a boy,  I was  mak- 
ing inventions  in  various  directions,  and 
finally  it  became  my  life  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1880  and  ’81,  while  visit- 
ing my  father  in  Wisconsin,  I became  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  a machine  for  setting 
type.  My  brother  owned  a newspaper  and  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  very  slow  setting  of  type  by  hand, 
and  the  rapid  work  of  the  printing  press  after 
the  “form”  was  ready. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “ fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  Knowing  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  difficulties  ahead  of 
me,  I began  working  on  the  subject.  At  the 
time  I was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lo- 
rain, Ohio.  I worked  for  several  years  on  the 
problem  at  odd  times,  and  finally  constructed 
a rude  model  of  a machine,  partly  with  my 
own  hands,  and  partly  with  the  help  of  a 
hunchback  mechanic,  who  has  long  since 
died. 

I finally  took  this  model  to  Cleveland,  set 
it  up  in  a hotel,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
found  an  immediate  interest  on  the  part  of 
printers  and  others  who  were  ready  to  put 
money  into  it.  In  the  spring  of  1888  a com- 
pany was  organized  called  the  Rogers  Typo- 
graph  Company,  and  I resigned  my  position 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  began,  in 
the  summer  of  1888,  to  devote  my  entire  time 
to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  machine, 
and  continued  from  that  day  to  this  working 
upon  the  problem  of  setting  type  by  machinery. 

The  Rogers  Typograph  was  perfected  and 
placed  on  the  market  about  two  years  after  I 
began  giving  my  entire  time  to  it.  Soon  after, 
it  was  found  that  my  invention  was  claimed 
to  be  an  infringement  on  the  patents  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  claimed  that  they  infringed 
certain  patents  owned  by  the  Rogers  Typo- 
graph Company.  Considerable  time  was  spent 


in  litigation  and  a very  large  amount  of 
money.  In  part  of  this  litigation  the  Mer- 
ganthaler  Linotype  Company  was  successful, 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Rogers  Typograph  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to  the 
justifier,  the  means  of  justifying  the  lines,  the 
Rogers  Typograph  Company  was  successful, 
and  finally,  after  spending  a large  amount  of 
money,  the  Rogers  Typograph  Company  was 
bought  out  by  the  Merganthaler  Linotype 
Company  in  1895,  and  I came  to  the  Mergan- 
thaler Linotype  Company,  which  then  had  a 
small  factory  in  Brooklyn,  and  have  since  de- 
voted my  time  and  energy  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Linotype  machine. 

Meanwhile,  an  associate  of  mine,  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Bright,  who  had  made  a number  of  inven- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Typograph,  took 
the  machine  to  Europe  and  its  manufacture 
was  begun  there,  and  there  are  today  a num- 
ber of  thousands  of  the  Typograph  machines 
in  use  in  Europe.  This  machine  is  smaller 
and  cheaper  than  the  Linotype  machine  and 
does  just  as  good  work,  but  not  so  much  of  it. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  now  I have  been  de- 
voting my  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Linotype  machine.  When  I came  to  the  fac- 
tory there  were  something  more  than  a thou- 
sand of  these  machines  in  use  in  the  whole 
world.  There  are  now  about  50,000.  The  use 
of  the  machine  at  that  time  was  confined  to 
the  simplest,  plainest  kind  of  newspaper  work. 
Since  that  time,  through  my  own  inventions 
and  those  of  others  associated  with  me,  the 
scope  of  the  machine  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased, so  that  it  now  sets  every  kind  of  mat- 
ter, including  the  “ads”  in  newspapers  and  all 
sorts  of  work,  such  as  mathematical  text- 
books and  book  and  job  work  of  every  kind 
and  description. 

When  I came  to  the  Linotype  Company  in 
1895,  the  Linotype  machine  was  setting  only 
one  language.  Now  there  are  47  different  lan- 
guages which  can  be  set  upon  the  machine. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  my  task  to  adapt 
the  machine  to  different  languages.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  New  York  City,  two  daily 
papers  published  in  Greek.  Greek  was  also 
used  in  college  quite  largely  at  that  time.  The 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Dodge,  set  me 
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at  work  to  adapt  the  machine  to  the  Greek 
language.  Some  changes  had  to  he  made  in 
the  machine  and  adaptations  before  it  was 
ready.  In  writing  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, I said  that  I had  the  machine  built  and 
would  have  some  pages  of  Plato's  Philosophy 
set  up  for  specimen  pages,  and  read  proof  on 
it  myself,  as  I happened  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  factory  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  My  stenographer  brought  me  the 
letter  and  instead  of  “read  proof”  she  used 
the  word  “improve,”  so  that  it  read:  “I  will 
set  up  a few  pages  of  Plato’s  Philosophy  and 
improve  on  it  myself.”  I told  her  that  I was 
glad  that  association  with  me  had  persuaded 
her  that  I was  quite  a philosopher,  but  that  I 
should  not  try  to  improve  on  Plato. 

Soon  after  this  I was  requested  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  to  adapt  the  machine  to 
set  Arabic.  The  Turks,  Syrians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  Africa  speak  a number  of 
different  dialects,  but  they  all  use  the  same 
written  language.  The  Arabic  has  648  char- 
acters in  its  alphabet  instead  of  26  as  in  Eng- 
lish. I hired  a Syrian  and  with  his  assistance, 
by  analyzing  the  characters  and  reducing  them 
in  various  ways,  I was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
characters  required  from  648  to  90.  These  ma- 
chines are  now  used  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and 
northern  Africa.  Only  a few  days  ago  a Turk- 
ish Senator  was  here  to  see  about  getting 
some  machines  for  a Government  Printing 
Office  in  Angora. 

After  adapting  the  machine  to  some  other 
languages  I turned  this  work  over  to  others, 
and  we  are  now  setting  all  of  the  languages 
of  the  world  that  have  thus  far  shown  that 
machines  could  do  the  work. 

It  has  also  been  my  task  to  adapt  the  ma- 
chine to  a very  large  number  of  special  kinds 
of  work.  The  printing  business  of  the  world 
has  an  enormous  number  of  ramifications.  All 
sorts  of  printing  can  be  done  so  much  cheaper 
on  the  Linotype  than  it  can  by  hand  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  adapt  the  machine  to 
do  a great  many  different  kinds  of  printing 
which  it  was  never  supposed  at  the  beginning 
could  be  done  in  any  way  except  by.  hand. 

The  Linotype  machine  has  been  so  greatly 
enlarged,  changed,  and  its  work  is  now  so  dif- 
ferent, that  its  original  inventor,  Mr.  Mergan- 
thaler,  would  probably  not  recognize  his  own 
machine. 

In  all  this  work,  while  I have  been  the  chief 
inventor,  many  others  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  art,  and  the  Linotype  machine  to- 


day is  the  result  of  very  many  inventions  and 
improvements,  made  by  a large  number  of  in- 
ventors. 

The  art  of  printing  has  been  called  “ the  art 
preservative  of  all  arts,"  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  art  of  printing  is  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  all  our  modern  material 
civilization  rests.  Up  to  the  time  of  Gutenberg 
there  had  been  no  very  great  advance  from 
the  days  of  the  Egyptian  civilization.  The 
Egyptians  built  temples  larger  than  the  Eu- 
ropean Cathedrals.  They  fought  with  bow 
and  arrow,  sword  and  spear,  and  up  to  the 
days  of  Gutenberg  no  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  art  of  war.  The  only  means  of 
locomotion  were  the  horse  or  ox  on  land  and 
the  sail  and  oar  upon  the  water.  All  of  the 
great  inventions  have  been  made  since  the 
days  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  art  of  printing 
has  made  universal  education  possible,  and 
now  every  discovery  or  invention  is  imme- 
diately put  into  print  and  stimulates  others 
to  make  advancements  in  these  same  arts. 

I have  found  it  a pleasure  to  make  a con- 
tribution to  this  great  printing  art.  The 
problems  presented  have  been  in  many  cases 
difficult  but  fascinating,  and  although  I am 
soon  to  reach  the  allotted  age  of  man,  having 
enjoyed  perfect  health  during  all  my  life,  I 
still  find  myself  working  on  these  same  prob- 
lems. There  is  a fascination  and  interest 
about  the  business  which  hold  one  with  a 
curious  kind  of  grip. 

I have  taken  out  a great  number  of  patents, 
in  this  country  and  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  am  still  doing  the  same  thing.  If 
I had  known  even  a small  percentage  of  the 
difficulties  which  I have  since  encountered  I 
should  never  have  gone  into  the  business.  But, 
as  I remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
I was  just  fool  enough  not  to  know  that  things 
declared  impossible  could  not  be  done. 

The  more  than  forty  years  that  I have  been 
working  in  this  art  have  been  years  filled 
with  failures  and  triumphs,  and  they  have 
been  interesting  years;  and  so  long  as  my 
health  and  strength  permit,  I seem  likely  to- 
continue  at  this  same  task. 

It  is  impossible,  in  such  an  article  as  this, 
to  go  into  anything  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced and  the  means  I found  of  overcoming 
them.  I have  tried  to  make  this  story  as  brief 
as  possible. 

I will  close  by  mentioning  one  pleasant 
thing  about  my  profession.  I have  been  in 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Gray  Memorial 

George  A.  Vradenburg,  ’10 


One  of  the  men  who  stands  out  like  a moun- 
tain peak  in  Oberlin’s  athletic  history  is  GLEN 
GRAY.  He  holds  that  high  position  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  He  was  a gentleman  both  on 
and  off  the  field.  He  was  as  clean  a player  as 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  play  with  or 
know.  His  only  code  was  hard,  fast,  heads- 
up,  clean  sport.  Although  I have  seen  him 
purposely  roughed  and  seriously  injured,  nev- 
ertheless, he  always  came  up  smiling,  but 
never  did  he  carry  a grudge  or  wait  for  his 
chance  to  .pay  back  in  kind.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  paid  back  an  opponent  of  that 
character  was  to  hand  him  the  short  end  of 
a score  at  their  next  meeting,  after  an  exhi- 
bition of  skill  and  head  work  that  would 
make  one  tingle  from  head  to  foot.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  name  and  picture  filled  the 
pages  of  our  daily  press,  “Crip”  Gray  was 
always  just  plain  “ Crip.”  He  was  as  eager  to 
take  advice  from  his  coaches  and  just  as 
hard  a worker  in  daily  practice  as  the  poor- 
est player  on  the  squad,  whether  it  be  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  or  track.  He  was  the  finest 
type  of  athlete  that  ever  stepped  in  shoe 
leather,  the  type  that  has  made  Oberlin’s  ath- 
letic record  what  it  is,  and  a type  which 
should  be  and  must  be  preserved,  for  his  is 
the  spirit  which  makes  men  better  for  having 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  force  of  Glen  Gray’s  character  is  liv- 
ing in  Oberlin  today  through  the  Gray  Memor- 
ial Scholarship  Fund,  which  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  and  loved  him  have  seen  fit 
to  erect  to  his  memory.  Three  Gray  Memorial 
Scholars  are  in  Oberlin  now  and  it  is  hoped 
to  add  to  this  number  each  year.  To  provide 
the  “sinews  of  war”  for  these  scholarships  the 
fund  which  has  been  created  must  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  of  the 
methods  employed  has  been  an  Annual  Home- 
Coming  combined  with  an  OLD  VARSITY 
MEN  basketball  game  held  on  Washington’s 
Birthday.  The  old  boys  don’t  set  the  world 
afire  so  far  as  basketball  is  concerned,  but 
they  do  provide  a world  of  amusement,  and 
are  mighty  glad  to  go  lame  for  a week  or  so 
just  to  help  swell  the  Gray  Fund  in  order  to 
perpetuate  his  spirit  in  Oberlin. 

The  first  Varsity  basketball  game  was 
played  in  Oberlin  in  1903.  Strange  as  it  may 


seem  in  this  day  of  beating  the  train  to  the 
crossing,  the  members  of  that  original  team  are 
still  alive  and  are  all  going  to  be  back  for  the 
February  Riot  and  will  be  backed  up  against 
a bunch  of  youngsters  who  were  as  yet  un- 
born when  this  quintet  started  making  bas- 
ketball history  in  Oberlin.  There  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  every  generation  from  that 
time  on  up  to  the  present  Varsity,  who  will 
be  compelled  to  put  the  kayo,  if  they  can,  ou 
a bunch  of  men  who  have  been  out  only  a 
year  or  two.  So  one’s  desire  for  the  ridiculous 
as  well  as  sublime  will  be  satisfied. 

But  that  isn’t  all,  nor  half  of  it.  The  One 
and  only  Grove  Patterson,  than  whom  there 
is  no  than-whomer,  will  be  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. That  part  of  the  spectators’  risibili- 
ties which  are  not  injured  by  the  bone-creak- 
ing antics  of  the  grey-headed  war  dogs  of 
1903  will  be  completely  and  absolutely  ruined 
when,  if  not  before,  “Pat”  gets  through.  This 
nimble  witted  son  of  Ham  has  been  known, 
during  some  of  his  many  humorous  perora- 
tions, to  have  caused  more  than  one  ancient 
Oberlin  Alumnus  to  turn  over  in  his  grave. 
So  begin  advising  your  wife,  or  husband,  em- 
ployer, or  whatnot,  that  you  have  a very  dear 
grandmother  who  lives  near  Oberlin  and  who 
is  expected  to  join  the  Heavenly  Choir  about 
February  the  21st  and  that  by  all  means  you 
must  be  there. 

One  thing  more.  A great  many  men  who 
either  knew  Gray  personally  or  knew  him  by 
reputation,  and  who  have  since  learned  of  the 
splendid  Memorial  which  has  been  raised  to 
his  memory,  and  the  plans  which  are  yearly 
made  to  augment  that  fund,  have  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  to  the  fund  by 
purchasing  a ticket  to  this  annual  game,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  be  present. 
The  committee  in  charge  this  year  has,  there- 
fore, prepared  and  mailed  to  a group  of  men 
who  knew  Gray,  a Gray  Memorial  Ticket,  for 
which  they,  can  pay  anywhere  from  $1  to  $5, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  response  will  be  110%. 
If  you  who  read  this  did  not  get  one  of  those 
tickets  and  feel  inclined  to  boost  the  Gray 
Memorial  Fund,  just  pin  a five-spot  or  a one- 
spot  to  this  sheet,  tear  it  out  and  mail  to  the 
Secretary  at  Oberlin,  and  you  will  have  done 
just  that  much  toward  keeping  alive  in  Ober- 
lin the  Wonderful  Spirit  of  Glen  Gray. 
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Edward  H.  Fitch,  Ex-’96 

E.  A.  Lightner,  ’03 


Men  prominent  in  the  rubber  and  tire  and 
allied  industries  from  the  Akron  district, 
Youngstown,  the  East  and  numerous  other 
points,  gathered  on  September  22nd  to  pay 
tribute  at  the  bier  of  Edward  H.  Fitch,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Rubber  Company,  whose 
death  occurred  September  20th.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  burial 
was  in  the  Hudson  cemetery. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  52  at  the  time 
of  his  death  which  resulted 
from  complications  following 
a major  operation  undergone 
early  in  1923. 

Few  men  were  better  known 
or  more  highly  regarded  in  the 
rubber  industry  than  Mr.  Fitch. 

Following  his  graduation  from 
col’ege  he  spent  a few  years 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  Akron  and  then  he 
joined  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Company,  which  later  com- 
bined with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Fitch  was  District 
Manager  at  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1920  was  promoted  to  the 
position  at  the  Akron  factory 
of  Manager  of  Sales  to  Manufacturers  and  of 
the  Diamond  division. 

In  1921  Mr.  Fitch  became  General  Manager 
of  the  Republic  Rubber  Company  and  later 
was  made  President. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Western  Reserve  Academy  and  entered  Ober- 
lin  with  the  class  of  1896.  At  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  he  went  to  Cornell,  from 
which  university  he  graduated. 

In  college,  Mr.  Fitch’s  exceptional  personal- 
ity made  him  immensely  popular,  as  it  did 
throughout  his  business  career.  He  played  on 
the  Oberlin  football  teams  of  1894  and  1895, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  many  Oberlin  ath- 
letics historians  as  one  of  the  greatest  tackles 
who  ever  wore  the  "0.”  His  greatest  game 
for  Oberlin  was  probably  the  Michigan  game 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  1895.  At  Cornell  he  imme- 
diately made  the  varsity  and  was  designated 
by  Walter  Camp  as  “All-American  Guard.” 


Mr.  Fitch  kept  up  his  interest  in  Oberlin 
to  the  end  and  in  business  conferences  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  type  of  character 
Oberlin  has  always  striven  to  foster.  In  his 
own  life  he  lived  fully  up  to  those  ideals,  not 
by  loud  acclaim  from  the  housetops,  but  in 
daily  living  which  made  his  influence  for 
good  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

As  a citizen,  Mr.  Fitch  took  an 
active  interest  in  things  worth 
while.  In  a suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia, near  Jenkinstown,  there  is 
today  an  active  church,  the  credit 
for  the  founding  of  which  is 
largely  due  to  some  heroic  effort 
on  his  part.  This  church,  called 
“Ed  Fitch’s  church”  by  a group  of 
his  Philadelphia  friends,  he  in- 
sisted be  started  in  a fashion- 
able country  estate  community 
which  had  previously  been  far 
from  any  church. 

Mr.  Fitch  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  one  son,  and  two 
daughters. 

The  October  issue  of  the  India 
Rubber  Review  contains  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“Ed  Fitch  has  passed  on,  but 
Ed  Fitch’s  ideals  wi'l  live  long  in  the  hearts 
of  the  hundreds  of  men  whose  lives  he  touched. 

“For  nearly  20  years  he  was  active  in  the 
tire  industry  of  America,  with  Diamond,  Good- 
rich, becoming,  in  1922,  President  of  the  Re- 
public Rubber  Company. 

“Here  he  found  full  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  unusual  abilities  and  was  making 
remarkable  progress  when  halted  by  the  ail- 
ment which  finally,  after  nearly  two  years, 
overcame  him. 

“Large  of  frame,  but  larger  of  heart  his 
genial  nature  gripped  his  associates  and  ac- 
quaintances to  him  as  with  hoops  of  steel. 

“Business  building  was  friend-building  to 
Ed  Fitch;  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  And 
because  to  him  friendly  fellowship  of  the  fin- 
est and  truest  sort  was  inborn,  he  took  it  for 
granted  in  others  and  so  lived  a fine,  whole- 
some life,  the  memory  of  which  will  ever  be 
cherished  by  his  unnumbered  friends. 

“There  is  no  finer  monument." 
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Harmonica  Wattles  Woodford 

An  Appreciation 

Charles  W.  Morrison 

When  a beautiful  life  ceases,  one  pauses  to 
think  of  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  one  loved 
so  well  whose  personality  remains  so  vividly 
with  us. 

Beauty  of  person  and  the  charm  of  an 
absolutely  unselfish  character,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, the  first  Dean  of  Conservatory  women, 
possessed. 

Her  gracious  womanliness  and  the  high 
ideals  of  service  which  she  brought  to  all 
phases  of  her  work,  the  wise  counsel  and  the 
love  and  devotion  which  she  gave  so  unspar- 
ingly, made  her  not  only  the  Dean,  but  the 
friend  and  companion  of  all  the  young  women 
under  her  care. 

Perhaps  no  student  now  in  Oberlin  knew 
Mrs.  Woodford,  but  a host  of  her  friends  the 
country  over,  learned  of  her  death  with  sad- 
ness and  regret. 

Truly  “She  hath  done  what  she  could”  and 
generations  of  young  women  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  her  sweet  and  gentle  spirit, 
shall  “rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 


THE  REV.  CARL  S.  PATTON,  ’88,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
scholarly  detritus  the  universally  accepted 
facts  of  a critical,  intelligent  and  yet  reverent 
study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
book  is  based  on  the  Earl  Lectures  given  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  consequently, 
as  lectures  to  students  should,  speaks  directly 
to  the  youthful  and  vital  mind  of  today.  The 
book  avoids  controversy,  and  for  that  very 
reason  proves  its  point  the  more  strongly;  and 
through  all  the  clearly  handled  scholarly  de- 
tails there  shines  the  broad  humanistic  and 
pastoral  spirit  of  Mr.  Patton. 

It  is  only  natural  that  heavy  responsibilities 
should  be  thrust  upon  a leader  of  this  char- 
acter. Thus  we  find  him  a trustee  of  Pomona 
College  and  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  at 
Berkeley.  Mr.  Patton  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Missions  and  spoken  at  annual 
meetings  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  at  national  and  international 
Council  meetings.  For  instance,  he  is  already 
listed  as  a preacher  for  the  National  Council 
meeting  in  Washington  next  October.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton has  been  particularly  in  demand  as  a 


preacher  at  colleges  and  universities,  having 
given  a series  of  addresses  at  Harvard,  Cornell, 
Stanford,  etc. 

In  spite  of  this  variety  of  scholarly  and  pub- 
lic activities  Mr.  Patton  has  always  kept  the 
home  fires  burning  in  his  church  and  his  own 
community.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  greatest 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  will  be  that 
in  the  babel  of  one  of  our  most  hectic  and 
rapidly  growing  cities  he  has  always  kept  his 
sanity,  his  humor  and  a deep  abiding  sense  of 
the  spiritual  realities  of  life. 


THE  LOUVAIN  LIBRARY 
Since  an  article  concerning  the  Louvain  Li- 
brary has  already  appeared  in  an  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  it  is  not  necessary  perhaps 
to  explain  this  project  again.  Yale  has  already 
given  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  Harvard 
has  launched  a campaign  whereby  it  hopes  to 
realize  even  a greater  sum;  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Smith  have  given  handsomely  and  about  four 
hundred  other  schools  are  now  at  work  raising 
money.  We  wish  to  remind  our  Alumni  that 
Oberlin  wants  a share  in  the  restoration  of  the 
famous  old  Belgian  Library  and  a part  in  the 
impressive  ceremony  planned  by  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  for  the  25th  of  August,  1925,  the  five-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  eleventh  of  its  destruction. 
Gifts  of  any  amount  may  be  sent  to  the  Alum- 
ni Office,  where  there  are  already  two  or  three 
contributions  to  the  fund. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  LINOTYPE 
(Continued  from  page  17) 
most  of  the  large  printing  offices  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  and  I seldom  go 
into  an  office  where  someone  does  not  come 
up  and  speak  to  me;  and  I have  never  been  in 
an  office  where,  when  I have  presented  my 
card,  I am  not  known.  It  is  a satisfaction 
which  is  very  great  to  feel  that  I have  done 
something  to  help  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Driehurst  (Mary  Darst,  ’15)  is 
helping  to  earn  her  2-8-5  by  selling  a cross- 
word puzzle  of  Oberlin  words  and  printed  in 
Oberlin  colors.  A dozen  copies  of  this  puzzle 
sell  for  seventy-five  cents.  There  are  special 
prices  for  orders  of  a hundred.  These  aie 
suitable  for  Oberlin  parties  and  Alumni  meet- 
ings. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXCHANGE 

Three  members  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan faculty  have  been  honored  by  the  French 
government  by  election  to  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor.  These  new  Chevaliers  are  Professor 
W.  H.  Hobbs,  Department  of  Geology;  Pro- 
fessor H.  P.  Thieme  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment; and  Dr.  F.  G.  Novy,  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology. They  were  accorded  the  honor  for 
work  done  in  their  respective  fields. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  affairs  of  the  Colum- 
bia Alumni  was  the  Alexander  Hamilton  din- 
ner held  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  graduation,  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore, where  some  one  thousand  of  Colum- 
bia’s graduates  and  friends  met  to  commemo- 
rate the  achievements  of  one  of  the  college’s 
greatest  graduates. 

John  Wesley’s  riding-cane  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  by  Frank 
S.  Monnett,  a former  trustee  of  the  University. 
The  cane,  which  bears  the  letters  “J.  W.” 
carved  on  it,  will  be  added  to  the  exhibit  of 
other  relics  in  the  Library. 

Columbia’s  extension  courses  are  now  reach- 
ing more  than  twenty  thousand  persons.  The 
authorities  are  experimenting  with  extension 
courses  by  radio. 

A debate  between  a team  representing  ox- 
ford University  (England)  and  the  Ohio  State 
team  was  held  this  fall  and  resulted  in  vic- 
tory to  the  latter.  The  question  debated  was: 
Resolved,  that  this  House  condemns  the  policy 
of  France  toward  Germany  since  the  War.  Ox- 
ford supported  the  affirmative  and  Ohio  State 
the  negative.  The  English  method  of  de- 
ciding the  debate  was  used.  The  audience 
voted  by  ballot  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
By  a vote  of  423  to  328,  the  audience  ap- 
proved the  policy  of  France. 

The  English  team  is  debating  approximately 
thirty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Their  itinerary  has  been 
arranged  by  The  Institute  of  International  Ed- 
ucation in  New  York. 

There  are  plans  to  erect  a $10,000,000  fifty- 
two  story  building  to  house  a major  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  will  be  known  as  “the  cathedral  of  learn- 
ing” and  will  accommodate  12,000  students. 

A million  dollars  has  been  given  by  E.  S. 
Harkness,  Yale,  ’97,  for  a Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art  at  Yale.  This  department  will  be 
headed  by  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  for 


thirty-six  years  professor  at  Harvard,  and 
founder  and  director  of  the  famous  47  Work- 
shop. The  gift  will  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a theatre  for  the  performance  of  plays  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity Dramatic  Association. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  recently  of  Stan- 
ford University,  has  been  awarded  the  $2?, 000 
prize  given  by  Raphael  Herman,  of  Washing- 
ton, for  the  best  educational  plan  of  maintain- 
ing world  peace.  Dr.  Jordan’s  plan  was  se- 
lected from  among  thousands  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  being  world-wide  in  scope  and 
capable  of  application  in  all  schools.  Unlike 
the  plan  offered  by  Edward  Bole,  Dr.  Jordan’s 
plan  calls  for  no  legislative  action  and  will  not 
be  submitted  to  referendum  vote.  A world 
committee  on  education  for  peace  and  a sec- 
ond international  to  cooperate  with  the  organi- 
zations for  peace  already  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  prominent  in  the  plan. 
Dr.  Jordan  would  also  have  committees  for 
investigating  the  present  teaching  of  history 
in  the  world,  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  and 
to  consider  special  plans  for  promoting  mutual 
international  understanding  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents of  various  ages. 


JAY  B.  NASH,  ’ll 
(Continued  from  page  13) 

Education  Association,  and  contributor  of 
special  articles  to  national  magazines  on  all 
phases  of  his  work. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  were  a functioning 
organization  and  if  I were  president  of  the 
League,  I should  certainly  appoint  Jay  B.  Nash 
as  Director  of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  for 
the  world.  Just  think  what  fun  he  would  have 
taking  the  London  East  Side  kids  out  for  a 
swim  on  the  Riviera,  or  teaching  the  little 
Bolsheviks  how  to  play  baseball.  Perhaps  just 
by  making  people  healthier  and  happier  he 
would  save  the  world  six  or  eight  revolutions 
and  a war  or  two.  That  would  only  be  doing 
on  a larger  scale  what  he  is  now  accomplishing 
in  the  City  of  Oakland,  thirteen  years  after 
finishing  a well  known  course  on  “Rational  Liv- 
ing” in  a well-known  college  in  Ohio. 


Mr.  Karl  W.  Gehrlcens  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  46th  annual  meeting  of  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association  held  in  St. 
Louis  the  last  of  December.  Mr.  Gehrkens  has 
been  Editor  of  this  organization  for  many 
years. 
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Oberlin  in  Shansi 

Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23 


One  of  the  fine  things  about  being  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  Shansi  is  the  opportunity  for 
travel  during  vacations.  Last  summer  the  trip 
was  the  longest  yet  taken  by  an  Oberlin  rep- 
resentative and  was  very  interesting. 

The  party  consisted  of  five  men  and  four 
women,  representing  seven  United  States  col- 
leges and  universities.  Our  equipment  in- 


Palace.  So  far  we  had  walked  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  way,  averaging  eighteen  miles  a 
day. 

From  Jehol  we  went  down  the  Lan  River  in 
a boat,  taking  three  days  to  reach  the  rail- 
road, allowing  for  mountain  climbing  along  the 
way.  Those  of  the  party  who  had  been  down 
the  Hudson  preferred  the  scenery  of  the  Lan. 


eluded  two  tents,  cots,  stoves,  and  food.  These 
were  taken  care  of  by  fourteen  mules  and  five 
mule  drivers.  When,  to  this  l'ne-up  was  added 
a mounted  military  guard  part  of  the  way  of 
as  many  as  seventeen  men,  we  made  quite  a 
“caravan.” 

We  left  Peking  July  1st  and  had  a half  a 
day  on  a flat  car.  Then  we  struck  north 
over  passes  and  down  river  beds,  through  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  great  wall,  out  onto 
the  Mongolian  Plateau.  One  aim  of  our  trip 
was  accomplished  when  we  found  some  ruins, 
about  seven  hundred  years  old,  of  what  prob- 
ably was  the  palace  of  Kubla  Khan.  On  July 
11th  we  arrived  at  Dolonor,  a city  of  about 
20,000,  noted  for  its  two  big  Llama  temples. 
Here  we  saw  a Mongolian  "Devil  Dance”  in 
costume,  an  annual  affair. 

After  four  days  we  headed  southeast. 
Twelve  days  over  a wild  and  mountainous 
country,  where  many  of  the  people  had  never 
seen  a “foreigner”  before,  brought  us  to  Jehol 
(pronounced  “Ruh  Huh),  a.  strategic  military 
point  and  the  site  of  an  old  Imperial  Summer 


We  reached  the  railroad  August  1st,  having 
traveled  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Peking  and  having  pitched  camp  twenty- 
four  times.  Some  of  us  recuperated  for  a few 
weeks  at  Peitaiho,  the  ocean  summer  resort 
for  North  China. 


A letter  from  Dr.  Ian  Hannah,  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  at  Whim,  Lamancha,  Peebleshire,  Scot- 
land, says  that  he  and  Mrs.  Hannah  “are 
booked  by  the  Tuscania,  leaving  Glasgow  for 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  January,  so  we  shall, 
if  all  be  well,  reach  Oberlin  well  before  regis- 
tration day  for  the  second  semester.  As  was 
expected  my  rushed  campaign  at  Sunderland 
was  not  successful.” 


Ex-’12 — Ruth  McFall,  a former  student  in 
the  college  and  an  assistant  in  the  College 
Offices,  was  married  on  November  twenty- 
seven  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant  Williams  at  Clare- 
mont, Calif.  She  is  superintendent  of  the  Wel- 
fare League  of  Pomona  Valley.  Her  address 
is  452  West  8th  Street,  Claremont,  Calif. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


PLANS  FOR  AN  OBERLIN  STADIUM 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine there  appeared  a statement  of  the  need 
of  new  stands  for  spectators  at  the  football 
field  in  Oberlin.  During  the  month  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  the  plan  for  new  seats  and  a campaign  for 
funds  will  be  launched  during  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  January.  It  is  hoped  that 
enough  funds  may  be  secured  to  justify  the 
erection  of  the  entire  west  stand  to  cost  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $60,000.  The  need,  how- 
ever, is  so  great  that  if  as  much  as  one-half 
or  more  of  the  money  is  subscribed  work  will 
be  started  upon  that  part  of  the  stands  for 
which  money  has  been  provided. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  contains  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  pledges  from 
subscribers  to  be  known  as  “ stadium  build- 
ers,” with  the  hope  that  there  may  be  many 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  who  will 
subscribe  at  least  $25  each.  This  will  pay  the 
construction  cost  of  two  seats,  the  cost  being 
$12.50  per  seat. 

2.  The  pledges  are  to  be  paid  as  follows: 
one-half  before  May  1,  1925,  and  the  balance 
before  September  1,  1925. 

3.  The  subscriptions  are  not  enforcible  un- 
til similar  subscriptions  for  a total  of  1600 
seats  shall  have  been  received  before  April  1, 
1925. 

4.  Each  "stadium  builder”  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  seats  for  football 
games  in  the  central  preferred  sections  of  the 
stadium  for  a period  of  ten  years,  provided 
the  order  for  seats  is  received  a special  num- 
ber of  days  before  any  particular  game. 

5.  The  campaign  is  to  be  conducted  with- 
out pressure  upon  the  Oberlin  alumni  and 
former  students  who  have  already  contrib- 
uted generously  for  the  recent  campaign  for 
endowment  and  buildings,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  stadium  project  is  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  early  pay- 
ment of  the  campaign  pledges.  It  perhaps 
should  be  added  that  all  undesignated  sub- 
scriptions made  to  the  recent  campaign  have 
been  assigned  for  general  endowment  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  pledge  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 


II 
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subscribers  to  that  fund  to  designate  any  part 
of  their  previous  pledges  for  the  stadium 
project. 

A complete  presentation  of  the  stadium 
project  with  drawings  will  be  given  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  magazine. 


Faculty 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a meeting  of  college  representa- 
tives of  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  in  Philadelphia 
during  December.  These  colleges  are  endeav- 
oring to  form  an  athletic  conference  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Savage  to  talk  upon  the  plans  and 
methods  of  the  Ohio  and  Western  Confer- 
ences. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  was  in  Cleve- 
land December  2 and  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society.  He  discussed  “silical 
gel.” 

Professor  James  H.  Hall  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Faculty  accompanied  on  the  organ  at  the 
production  of  Handel’s  Messiah  by  the  Wooster 
Oratorio  Society,  December  16,  1924. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  held 
in  Buffalo  in  December,  Dean  Graham  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Two  other  Oberlin  men,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Williams,  ’99,  and  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98, 
were  elected  to  the  Board  at  the  same  time. 

Ernest  L.  Bogart,  who  was  professor  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  Oberlin  from  1900 
to  1905,  has  written  a book  entitled  “Internal 
Improvements  and  the  State  Debt  in  Ohio;  an 
Essay  in  Economic  History.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dickinson  are 
spending  a few  weeks  in  Crestwood,  N.  Y., 
near  New  York  City,  with  C.  B.  Howe. 

Professor  Jameson  gave  a talk  and  readings 
at  a meeting  of  the  “Circle  des  Conferences 
Francaises”  in  Cleveland,  December  9,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cook.  Mr.  Jameson  was 
assisted  by  Wilson  J.  Clark,  ’21,  and  others. 

Dean  Fiske,  who  is  recovering  from  a 
nervous  breakdown,  is  now  at  Cherokee  Lodge, 
Tyron,  North  Carolina. 
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Theological  Education  in  America 

T.  W.  Graham 


Robert  L.  Kelley,  Secretary  ol  the  Council 
o£  Church  Boards  of  Education,  has  just  com- 
pleted a thorough-going  study  of  the  " schools 
of  the  prophets.”  No  part  of  his  comprehen- 
sive evolution  of  theological  education  is  more 
stimulating  than  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  problems  facing  the  seminaries.  Some  of 
these  problems  have  to  do  with  location,  ad- 
ministration, finance  and  aim,  but  those  which 
deal  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  education 
for  the  university  provoke  most  thought. 

Here  are  some  of  his  questions: 

Do  the  seminaries  prepare  men  to  deal  with 
the  emotional  content  of  religion?  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  neglect  to  emphasize 
the  psychic  in  medical  education  is  directly 
responsible  for  many  fads  in  healing.  Has  a 
similar  neglect  in  theological  education  been 
responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  cults  in 
religion?  Should  the  seminaries  devote  more 
time  to  the  development  of  the  emotional  con- 
tent of  religion  that  a modern  substitute  may 
be  had  for  the  “ theology  of  fear,”  the  religion 
of  “ art,  architecture,  symbolism  and  author- 
ity ” of  the  past,  and  channels  found  for  this 
emotional  outflow  in  the  social  life  of  commu- 
nities and  in  broader  social  services?  That  is 
a fair  question  and  demands  a thoughtful  an- 
swer. 

Again,  are  the  theological  schools  rightly  in- 
terpreting the  progress  and  method  of  science? 
Some  seem  to  believe  that  science  and  religion 
occupy  mutually  exclusive  fields,  some  resting 
upon  statements  of  faith,  now  centuries  old, 
find  religion  and  science  in  conflict.  Some 
take  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  for  grant- 
ed but  do  not  enlarge  theological  conceptions 
to  include  the  rapid  advance  of  science.  None 
of  these  positions  is  adequate.  Theological 
instruction,  if  we  would  have  prophets  as 
well  as  priests,  must  speak  the  language  of 
science,  use  the  methods  of  science,  make  its 
interpretation  of  life  in  terms  of  scientific 
theories  and  so  clarify  and  deepen  faith  in  a 
unified  world. 

What  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  relation 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy? What  really  constitutes  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven?  Has  it  to  do  with  the  struggle 
for  social  justice  and  human  understanding? 


Must  it  be  a concern  of  the  Kingdom  that 
laws  be  enforced,  that  the  “square  deal”  and 
a spirit  of  service  characterize  business  deal- 
ings, that  all  men  find  brotherhood  in  a com- 
mon democracy?  If  the  Kingdom  has  to  do 
with  streets  and  homes  and  factories  and 
shops  and  schools  and  places  of  recreation, 
should  not  the  seminaries  be  busy  training 
prophetic  citizens  of  the  world  as  well  as  cul- 
tured administrators  of  a priestly  cult? 

None  of  thege  questions  are  new  to  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Oberlin.  In  many  signifi- 
cant ways  the  School  of  Theology  has  been 
giving  the  right  answer  to  these  queries.  A 
warm  evangelical  spirit,  a scientific,  schol- 
arly method  of  instruction,  a conviction  of  re- 
ligion as  vital  to  every  expression  of  life  have 
been  basic  to  Oberlin’s  method  and  aim.  From 
time  to  time  the  curriculum  has  been  changed 
to  meet  new  needs  in  the  church  and  the 
world.  Just  now  another  revision  is  under 
way  that  men  who  seek  training  in  Oberlin 
may  find  it  in  spirit  and  method  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  this  day  and  the  tasks  of  this  hour. 


AT  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Miss  Maud  Morlock,  ’ll,  who  has  charge  of 
the  training  course  in  Child  Welfare  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  reports  that  there  are 
fourteen  Oberlin  graduates  registered  as  stu- 
dents in  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  for  professional  train- 
ing in  social  work.  Doris  Savage,  ’23,  and 
Mary  Nye,  ’24,  are  enrolled  in  the  Group 
Service  course  and  are  doing  their  field  work 
with  the  Playhouse  and  the  Friendly  Inn  Set- 
tlement. Elizabeth  Edwards,  ’23,  and  Florence 
Head,  ’24,  are  enrolled  in  the  Family  Welfare 
course  and  are  doing  their  field  work  with  the 
Associated  Charities.  Ten  graduates  are  en- 
rolled in  the  course  in  Child  Welfare.  Mar- 
garet Reese,  '24,  and  Edna  Shoup,  '24,  have 
their  field  work  with  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
Louise  Hyde,  ’23,  Edna  McClelland,  ’22,  Helen 
Bauer,  ’23,  Mary  Post,  ’21,  Hazel  Miller,  ’22, 
Ann  Wood,  ’24,  Marian  Herrick,  ’24,  and  Alice 
Whitney,  ’24,  are  with  the  Humane  Society. 
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Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

From  my  window,  where  I sit  pondering  on 
what  has  happened  on  the  campus  in  the  last 
month,  I can  see  blotch  after  blotch  of  smiling, 
April-green  verdure  about  nearly  all  the  lawns 
which  border  the  street  at  the  end  of  which  is 
my  dwelling.  While  the  students  have  de- 
serted the  town,  “ten”  thousand  strong,  to  be- 
gin their  Christmas  vacation,  the  atmosphere 
is  more  suited  to  a spring  vacation.  The 
weather  man  predicted  snow;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  be  wrong  because  the  students 
were  all  feeling  happy  carrying  their  little 
brown  bags  and  some  compensation  there  had 
to  be. 

Over  a thousand  students  gathered  in  Finney 
Chapel,  the  night  before  vacation  began,  to 
sing  Christmas  carols  and  enliven  that  dor- 
mant yuletide  spirit.  They  all  heard  a Christ- 
mas story  and  best  of  all  they  heard  about 
the  plans  for  making  the  dream  of  a new 
stadium  on  Dill  Field  come  true.  President 
King  also  addressed  them. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  vacation,  Decem- 
ber 17,  the  noble  seniors  took  charge  of  the 
chapel  exercises,  figuratively  speaking.  They 
appeared  in  their  distinctions  which  consisted 
in  hockey  caps  for  the  men  and  scarfs  for  the 
women,  knitted  in  class-colors — brown  and 
white.  But  when  the  exercises  were  over  each 
and  everyone  passing  out  the  doors  received  a 
little  stick  of  candy,  brown  and  white  striped, 
and  inside  a little  note  stating  that  it  was  to 
the  Oberlin  children  from  their  Seniors  and 
a note  at  the  bottom,  “Now  will  you  believe 
in  Santa  Claus?” 

Christmas  services  were  held  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  churches  on  Sunday,  December 
14.  The  students  were  caroling  about  the  town 
that  morning,  very  early.  Special  breakfasts 
were  served  in  many  of  the  student  dining 
rooms.  On  Friday  afternoon,  December  12, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  entertained  the  college  girls 
in  the  James  Brand  House,  the  idea  of  which 
was  “Christms  in  other  Lands.” 

On  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving,  November 
27,  to  go  back  on  the  calendar  for  a while, 
many  dances  and  parties  were  held  on  the 
campus  by  the  classes  of  the  college  and  con- 
servatory. Professor  L.  E.  Yeamans  recently 
finished  an  operetta  entitled  “In  Bagdad,” 
which  was  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 


Conservatory  party  in  the  Art  building  by  “The 
Fakulti  Troope  of  Players.” 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Art  Association 
in  the  last  month  have  been  a lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Powers,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel,  on  “Ghiberti  and  Dona- 
tello,” delivered  in  Warner  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  November  24;  a lecture  by  Professor 
Eugene  Tavenner  of  Washington  University  on 
“Some  Superstitions  of  the  Ancient  Romans,” 
given  in  the  Art  Building  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, December  6;  and  an  exhibit  of  English, 
French,  and  American  etchings  and  prints 
loaned  by  the  Albert  Roullier  Art  Galleries  of 
Chicago  from  December  5th  to  the  20th. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  President  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  delivered  the  monthly  lec- 
ture for  November  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  November  26.  His  subject 
was  his  experiences  in  Mexico.  It  was  a sug- 
gestive lecture  as  President  Vinson  has  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  their  educational  system  for  the 
last  two  decades. 

The  Dramatic  Association  brought  Clifford 
Devereaux  and  his  New  York  company  of  play- 
ers to  Oberlin  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
25,  to  present  Beaumarchais’  comedy,  “The 
Barber  of  Seville,”  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
play,  although  wrtten  by  a Frenchman,  is  a 
typically  Spanish  comedy,  “full  of  fun,  lu- 
dicrous situations,  and  mirth  provoking  com- 
plications.” 

Handel’s  "Messiah,”  directed  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Andrews,  was  presented  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  2,  in  Finney  Chapel,  by  a chorus  of 
over  200  voices,  assisted  by  the  Conservatory 
orchestra  and  four  soloists:  the  Misses  Esther 
Muenstermann,  contralto;  Flora  Waakles,  so- 
prano; and  William  Phillips,  baritone,  and 
B.  Fred  Wise,  tenor.  This  oratorio  is  pre- 
sented only  once  in  every  student  generation. 

Sixty  members  of  the  college,  interested  in 
Christian  service  as  a life  work,  met  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Graham  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  7,  and  heard  a talk  by 
Professor  Kemper  Fullerton,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  who  sought  to  “instill  a 
keener  sense  of  what  such  a career  means 
today.” 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Conservatory 
Artist  Recital  Course  was  presented  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  9,  by 
the  Flonzaley  String  Quartet,  which  marked 
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their  second  appearance  in  Oberlin  in  con- 
secutive years. 

“Secrets”  were  told  by  a picture  starring 
Norma  Talmadge,  which  was  shown  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  evenings,  December  11  and 
13,  in  Finney  Chapel  by  the  Better  Movie 
Board.  Miss  Talmadge  played  three  roles  in 
this  First  National  picture. 

The  annual  Conservatory  Promenade  was 
held  in  the  Art  Building  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  13,  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christmas. 
They  tripped  away  the  evening  in  a quite  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  in  which  promenades 
were  first  enjoyed. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Senior  women 
held  their  annual  soiree  in  Talcott  Hall.  This 
is  a traditional  informal  party  where  the 
women  dance,  play  bridge,  enjoy  refreshments, 
sew, — and  now  work  cross-word  puzzles! 

Paul  Blanchard  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  spoke  in  Sturges  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  December  15,  on  the  subject  of 
“Stopping  the  Next  War.”  He  predicted  that 
there  are  situations  today  out  of  which  Eiay 
broil  two  wars  if  the  objectionable  factors  are 
not  removed. 

A month  in  Oberlin  which  gave  no  indica- 
tions of  progress  or  growth  would  not  be 
truly  a month.  During  this  last  month  a new 
organization  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
campus.  It  is  a Naturalists  Society,  organized 
by  men  interested  in  botany,  ecology,  geology, 
and  zoology.  The  first  president  and  secretary 
are  S.  Charles  Kendeigh  and  Lawrence  Nichol- 
son, respectively. 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club,  which  has  started  on 
its  annual  Christmas  tour,  visits  many  eastern 
cities  this  vacation.  Their  trip  is  being  made 
in  the  private  car  “Boston.”  The  following 
itinerary  was  arranged  before  their  departure 
on  Friday,  December  16:  December  19 — Ashta- 
bula, O.,  high  school;  December  20 — Ashtabula, 
children’s  program;  December  21,  Sunday — 
Ashtabula  Congregational  Church;  December 
22 — Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  high  school;  Decem- 
ber 23 — Medina,  N.  Y.,  high  school;  December 

24 —  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  high  school;  December 

25 —  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sanitorium;  De- 
cember 26 — Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  high  school;  De- 
cember 27 — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  First  Baptist 
church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recital  Com- 
mission; December  28,  morning — Syracuse,  N. 
Y„  First  Baptist  church;  evening — Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Fourth  Presbyterian  church;  December  29 


I— Albany,  N.  Y.,  Fourth  Presbyterian  church; 
December  30— New  York  City,  Astor  Hotel, 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  Mr.  Luther  Gulick,  261 
Broadway,  in  charge  of  the  concert;  December 
31— Stratford,  Conn.,  First  Congregational 
church;  January  1— Bridgeport,  Conn.,  United 
church;  January  2— Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  An- 
drews M.  E.  church,  45th  and  Walnut  streets, 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni' 
Association  in  charge;  January  3— Washington, 
D.  C„  First  Congregational  church,  the  Rev. 
Jason  Noble  Pierce,  pastor,  (the  church  at- 
tended by  President  Coolidge)  ;January  4— 
Washington,  D.  C.,  First  Congregational  church, 
vesper  and  evening  services;  January  5 — Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  high  school;  January  6 — Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Bellevue  high  school. 


Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

BASKETBALL 

After  surprising  all  conference  schools  by 
turning  out  a championship  grid  team  while 
serving  his  first  year  as  mentor,  Coach  W.  L. 
Hughes  is  now  faced  with  the  task  of  de- 
veloping a basketball  squad  which  will  be  con- 
siderably “in  the  running.”  He  has  a wealth 
of  material  with  which  to  mold  a real  champ- 
ionship contender  and  it  appears  to  the  on- 
looker that  his  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to 
keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  athletes  which 
noticeably  ebbed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
grid  season.  The  season  opens  January  5, 
when  the  quintet  will  hook  up  with  an  in- 
dustrial aggregation  from  Akron  on  the  foreign 
floor,  and  the  showing  which  the  men  make 
in  this  game  will  furnish  about  the  first  tangi- 
ble dope  on  which  predictions  for  the  team’s 
chances  can  be  based. 

As  yet  the  squad  is  not  cut  down  to  any 
considerable  degree  and  Coach  Hughes  has  a 
list  of  24  men  which  is  considered  the  varsity 
squad.  The  biggest  slash  in  the  squad’s  num- 
bers will  probably  be  made  after  the  first 
game. 

Those  who  now  have  places  among  the  first 
24  men  are:  Captain  Weber,  Butler,  Sullivan, 
McPhee,  Channon,  Reark,  veterans;  and  Mul- 
larky,  Jarman,  Wagner,  Poe,  Leahy,  Mileham, 
Tessenvitz,  Montie,  Holden,  Raikula,  Metcalf, 
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Heldman,  Ballard,  Adams,  McLaren,  Partridge, 
Rugh,  and  Lovejoy. 

The  schedule  lor  the  cage  season  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

January  5 — an  Akron  team  at  Akron;  Jan- 
uary 10 — Hiram,  here;  January  17 — Baldwin- 
Wallace,  here;  January  24— Case  at  Cleveland; 
January  31 — Reserve,  here;  February  6 — Cin- 
cinnati at  Cincinnati;  February  7 — Miami  at 
Oxford;  February  14 — Ohio  University,  here; 
February  19 — Wooster,  here;  February  21 — 
Alumni;  February  23 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance; 
February  27 — Michigan  State  Normal,  at  Ypsil- 
anti;  February  28 — Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  East  Lansing;  March  7 — Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  here. 

This  is  a heavy  schedule,  containing  nine 
conference  tilts  and  four  outside  games,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Alumni  contest. 

FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
Wooster  and  Mt.  Union  have  replaced  Ohio 
University  and  Cincinnati;  Oberlin  will  play 
an  intersectional  non-conference  game.  These 
developments  were  about  all  that  had  any 
news  value  when  Oberlin’s  1925  grid  schedule 
was  announced  in  December.  Relations  with 
Wooster,  which  have  been  athletically  severed 
since  1921  will  again  be  extended  on  the  grid- 
iron, when  the  Wooster  aspirants  oppose  Ober- 
lin at  Wooster  in  the  second  game  of  the 
season,  October  10.  Mt.  Union  furnishes  the 
opposition  at  Oberlin  on  the  following  Satur- 
day and  the  Rochester  game  will  be  played 
here  October  31.  The  season  opens  October  3, 
when  Baldwin-Wallace  lines  up  against  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  men  on  the  Oberlin  field. 
Migration  Day  will  probably  be  October  24, 
when  Oberlin  plays  Case  at  Cleveland.  This 
is  probably  the  last  year  when  Oberlin  will 
play  separate  games  with  Case  and  Re- 
serve, since  there  is  at  present  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  two  Cleveland  institutions  will 
unite  under  the  name  of  University  of  Cleve- 
land, either  in  1925  or  in  1926. 

The  schedule: 

October  3 — Baldwin-Wallace  at  Oberlin 
October  10— Wooster  at  Wooster 
October  17 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

October  24— Case  at  Cleveland 
October  31 — Rochester  at  Oberlin 
November  7 — Reserve  at  Oberlin 
November  14 — Miami  at  Oxford. 


Calendar 


JANUARY 

1-4— Vacation. 

5—  Lecture  by  A.  V.  Churchill,  at  Art 

Building. 

6—  Tony  Sarg’s  Marionettes— Matinee  and 

evening. 

10— Holarnl  Hayes— Artist  Recital— After- 
noon. 

Basketball,  Illram  at  Oberlin— evening. 

13—  Conservatory  Trio,  at  Warner  Hall. 

14—  Miss  Scott— Senior  Organ  Recital- 

Chapel. 

15—  Dramatic  Association  Movie— Abraham 

Lincon. 

1(5— Lecture  by  Mrs.  Woolley,  A.  A.  U.  W. 
17— Dramatic  Association  Movie — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Baldwin-Wallace,  at  Oberlin. 

20— Conservatory  Faculty  Troupe,  "lu 
Bagdad,”  Warner  Hall.  (For  2-8-5.) 
24—  Case  at  Cleveland. 

31— End  of  Semester.  Registration  for 
Second  Semester. 


The  Missionary  Herald  for  December  con- 
tains items  of  interest  about  Oberlin  people. 
There  is  an  appreciation  of  Mrs.  G.  M.  Clark 
(Elizabeth  Keep  Clark,  ’69)  who  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  this  fall.  A 
quotation  is  given  from  a sermon  preached 
last  summer  by  Rev.  Ernest  Pye,  ’09,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Turkey  Mission,  and 
on  another  page  he  is  pictured  with  some  of 
bis  students  in  the  school  of  religion  in  Con- 
stantinople. Mrs.  Amy  Bridgemen  Cowles,  ’88, 
of  South  Africa  contributes  an  article,  “One  of 
the  Least  of  These.”  Extracts  are  given  from 
the  address  of  Dr.  Sydney  L.  Gulick,  Hon.  D.D.. 
’14,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board,  on  “America  and  Japan.”  There  are 
also  excerpts  from  missionary  letters  from 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Haskell,  ’91,  of  Samokov,  Bul- 
garia; Annie  E.  Pinneo,  ’99,  of  Athens,  Greece; 
and  Lucille  Day,  ’22,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
A poem  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  who  holds 
an  honorary  degree  from  Oberlin,  is  reprinted 
from  the  Wellesley  Alumnae  Magazine. 


’57 — Reverend  William  M.  Brooks  died  No- 
vember 22,  1924,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  His 
death  occurred  after  a slight  operation  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  consciousness.  He 
had  grown  old  beautifully,  with  a serenity  of 
spirit,  a largeness  of  interest,  and  a width  of 
wise  sympathy  that  make  his  memory  in- 
spiring to  all  who  knew  him. 
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Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


Just  twenty-five  years  ago  this  December, 
Dr.  Andrews,  introducing  himself  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  chose  the 
royal  route  for  choral  conductors — Handel’s 
“Messiah.”  This  December  the  Union  with  a 
well  balanced  chorus  of  over  two  hundred 
gave  a most  inspiring  presentation  of  the  same 
masterpiece.  There  must  have  been  something 
in  the  occasion  that  led  the  singers  to  catch 
more  fully  than  usual  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  those  wonder  choruses.  Our  own 
Conservatory  Orchestra  felt  the  sparkle  too 
and  gave  splendid  support.  Naturally  the 
quartet  of  soloists  — Flora  Waalke,  Edith 
Muenstermann,  B.  Fred  Wise  and  William 
Phillips,  all  of  Chicago — -sensed  the  situation, 
but  not  as  keenly  as  “our  ain  folke.”  As  Mr. 
Upton  noted  in  the  Review,  “it  was  Dr.  An- 
drews’ night.” 

The  Flonzaley  String  quartet  in  their  con- 
cert here  December  9 maintained  their  high 
reputation  as  supreme  ensemble  players.  The 
most  interesting  sidelight  of  the  concert  that 
came  to  me  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Betti, 
first  violinist,  that  the  first  theme  of  the  Hay- 
den Quartet  which  they  played,  (the  Op.  76, 
No.  6),  was  among  the  most  modern  that  he 
knew.  “Papa”  Hayden  and  Modernity  are  not 
a team  that  you  usually  see  hitched  together. 
By  the  way  the  sale  of  seats  for  this  concert 
was  far  above  average  and  it  could  not  have 
been  due  entirely  to  the  weather. 

The  General  Faculty  recently  passed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conservatory  commit- 
tee on  Regulations  for  Admission.  The  Con- 
servatory has  adopted  the  Personal  Estimate 
and  Health  blanks  used  by  the  College,  and 
has  added  a Musical  Estimate  blank  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  applicant.  This  will  aid  in 
discovering  more  nearly  the  musical  exper- 
ience and  talent  of  prospective  students  and 
will  aid  the  office  in  sifting  op  tthose  mu- 
sically least  desirable.  In  addition  there  was 
approved  the  recommendation  that  commenc- 
ing next  Fall,  every  student  classed  Conserva- 
tory be  required  to  have  half  hour  lessons 
twice  a week  in  at  least  one  practical  subject. 
The  Conservatory  Faculty  unanimously  be- 
lieve this  is  a great  step  in  advance.  It  will 
mean  that  the  students  returning,  (which  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  to  be  normal) 


with  increased  time  spent  with  their  teachers, 
will  make  more  progress.  Further  it  will" 
make  possible  a selection  of  the  members  of 
the  First  Year  Class.  This  will  ward  off  some 

of  the  dead-wood  (musically  speaking) at 

least  a few  of  the  sticks— which  drift  into  the 
Conservatory  each  Fall,  expecting  to  find  a 
haven  for  at  least  a year. 

The  Thanksgiving  party  held  in  the  Art 
Building  presented  the  Conservatory  Fakulti 
Troope  in  a three-act  operetta,  “In  Bagdad,” 
words  and  music  by  Mr.  Laurel  E.  Yeamans, 
of  the  organ  department.  The  score  contains 
much  of  charm  and  variety.  Fatima’s  aria, 
“On  the  Banks  of  the  Plum,”  was  the  song 
hit  of  the  evening.  The  Troope  are  to  present 
this  in  Warner  Hall,  January  20th,  for  the 
benefit  of  “285.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Lehmann,  of  the  Theory  depart- 
ment, won  the  title  of  1924  Champion  of  the 
Oberlin  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kimball  are  spending  some  time  in 
and  about  New  York  City. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra,  Mr.  Maurice 
Kessler  director,  has  been  rehearsing  one  of  the 
Bach-Brandenburg  Concertos.  At  a recent  con- 
cert of  the  Beethoven  Association  in  New  York 
the  audience  cheered  one  of  these  concertos 
(the  one  with  cembalo).  Although  Bach  was 
one  of  the  prophets  he  could  not  have  “seen 
as  through  a glass,  darkly,”  an  elite  audience 
of  1924  in  such  unbuttoned  enthusiasm. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  of  a series  of 
recitals  by  the  Conservatory  Trio.  The  first 
of  these  comes  on  January  13,  followed  by 
those  of  February  3 and  March  3.  At  the  latter 
the  Trio,  assisted  by  two  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony,  will  play  the  Brahm’s 
Quintet.  It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Goerner 
again  and  to  note  that  the  accident  last  sum- 
mer has  not  affected  the  beauty  of  his  tone. 
We  heard  him  first  this  year  at  the  beautiful 
carol  service  of  the  United  Church,  when  he 
played  an  Andante  by  Gluck. 

The  latest  architectural  fashion  note  is  that 
theatres  are  being  made  smaller  and  concert 
halls  a little  larger.  I suppose  you  know  that 
for  some  years  all  the  Artist  Recitals  have 
been  presented  in  Finney  Chapel,  seating  about 
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1,800.  Except  for  orchestral  and  choral  con- 
certs everyone  longs  for  the  intimacy  of 
Warner  Hall.  Imagine  what  a Harpsichord 
recital  would  be  in  the  Chapel  where  the  Ogre 
of  Space  lives.  Wanda  Landowski,  the  Polish 
Harpsichordist,  is  not  to  play  there.  On  March 
17,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music,  the  great- 
est harpsichordist  of  many  generations  is  to 
play  the  gems  of  Bach,  Couperin  le  Grand, 
Scarlatti,  Mozart,  et  al,  in  their  original  set- 
tings. It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that 
the  Dolmetsch  players  charmed  an  Oberlin 
audience  with  olden  music  on  olden  instru- 
ments. (We  hope  the  department  does  not 
go  bankrupt,  for,  to  mangle  a phrase  of  a 
monarch  who  heard  the  harpsichordist  many  a 
day,  ‘‘Le  Department,  c ’ est  moi.”  Any  sur- 
plus will  be  applied  towards  a projecting  lan- 
tern and  screen  for  Room  B.) 


WATER,  WATER,  EVERYWHERE 

Hugh  W.  Hubbard,  ’13,  has  issued  what  he 
calls  the  “Wet  Number’’  of  his  periodical  cir- 
cular letter,  “ The  Watchman,”  which  he 
sends  to  his  friends.  At  Paotingfu,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  seventeen  inches,  he  says 
that  in  the  month  of  July  twenty-six  inches 
of  rain  fell  this  year.  He  says  he  hopes  that 
his  letter,  which  is  most  interesting  and  en- 
couraging, will,  on  this  account,  not  be  con- 
sidered “dry”  reading.  “As  a result  of  these 
torrents,”  he  writes,  “ a great  deal  of  the 
country  around  us  is  under  water.  In  Pao- 
tingfu, perhaps  2,000  rooms  of  Chinese  build- 
ings are  down.  Some  of  our  Christian  work- 
ers who  lived  next  door  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  water,  which  was  rising  so  rap- 
idly in  the  yard  and  rooms  that  they  tore 
down  the  wall  separating  their  yard  from 
ours  and  waded  out  just  before  the  houses 
collapsed  and  buried  their  belongings.  They 
are  now  digging  in  the  mud  and  wreckage  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  their  articles. 
Our  front  porch  is  strewn  with  ill-smelling 
books,  papers,  and  clothing  recovered  and 
spread  out  to  dry  between  showers. 

“ In  1917  we  had  the  last  great  floods.  With 
some  of  the  funds  sent  us  from  America,  we 
employed  refugees  and  built  dykes  in  Ting 
county,  fifty  miles  south,  and  planted  these 
dykes  with  willows  all  along  the  banks.  These 
trees  were  protected  by  the  county  offlcials, 
only  branches  of  a certain  size  being  allowed 
to  be  trimmed  off.  Last  year  the  willow 


branches  from  the  dyke  in  front  of  a single 
village  sold  for  over  $1,000,  local  currency. 
We  have  just  asked  how  this  village  fared 
in  the  present  flood.  The  reply  was,  'Not 
only  was  the  town  protected  but  the  mud  and 
debris  which  caught  in  the  willow  trees  in- 
creased the  width  and  heighth  of  the  dyke  by 
two  feet.’  This  is  the  kind  of  relief  that 
counts  over  and  over  again  as  the  years  ga 
by  and  those  who  contributed  in  1917  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  have 
already  helped  in  two  great  floods.  If  they 
insist  on  sending  money  again  we  will  not 
refuse.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  such  work  still  to  be  done. 

“ Our  Paotingfu  Congregational  Church  mem- 
bership has  increased  75%  in  two  years.  There 
are  now  2550  members.  In  addition  to  the  four 
hundred  new  members  in  1923,  there  were  696 
who  joined  on  probation,  but  were  not  bap- 
tized. These  give  promise  of  a still  better 
year  for  1924,  if  they  are  not  all  drowned. 

“ One  room,  one  teacher,  twenty  desks,  forty 
hats  on  the  wall,  and  eighty  feet  under  the 
table.  What  is  it?  A school  in  a village  near 
Paotingfu.  Who  supports  it?  The  village 
fathers  supply  the  room  and  the  desks,  the 
parents  supply  the  hats  and  the  children,  the 
students  supply  the  feet,  and  the  Boy  Rangers 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  supply  the  teacher.  A 
bunch  of  Chinese  lads  with  ambition  and  pep 
want  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  reckon,  to 
find  out  about  Chinese  heroes,  strange  lands 
across  the  seas,  and  about  this  Jesus  the  for- 
eigners talk  about.  Their  fathers  ask  the  for- 
eigner to  start  a school. 

“ ‘No  money.’ 

“ The  fathers  talk  it  over.  They  will  supply 
the  building  and  running  expenses.  Will  the 
foreigner  supply  a Christian  teacher? 

“ ‘No  money.’ 

“ The  fathers  go  home  disappointed. 

“About  this  time  another  bunch  of  boys 

of  Montclair,  with  ambition  and  pep,  and 

a fair  share  of  luck,  decide  they  can  do 
a good  turn.  They  put  on  a live  show, 
raise  $100  and  send  it  to  the  foreigner  in  Pa- 
otingfu. He  sends  for  the  fathers  and  in 

three  whisks  of  a Chinese  lamb’s  tail  the 

school  is  started.  At  first  there  were  twenty 
students,  then  thirty,  then  forty,  and  the  limit 
is  reached.  One  teacher  can  handle  no  more. 

“ This  school  can  be  duplicated  at  Paotingfu 
as  many  times  as  there  are  groups  with  the 
vision  and  the  will  of  the  Rangers  to  bring 
it  to  pass.” 
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HE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


A most  delightful  Thanksgiving  and  week- 
end party  of  Oberlin  students  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Williams  of 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Those  mak- 
ing up  the  party  were  Eloise  Thurston,  ’22; 
Harriet  Bray,  ’21;  Prances  Yocom,  ’21;  Marion 
Stoyell,  ex-Acad,  ’04;  Greta  Bellows,  ’24;  Sid- 
ney Barnes,  ’24;  Luke  Steiner,  ’24;  William 
Seaman,  ’24;  and  Helen  Elder,  ’23. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Chapter  at  a recent  meet- 
ing: President,  Maxwell  Hahn,  ’22,  1610  Wood- 
ward Road,  Toledo;  Vice-Presidents,  Helen  M. 
Alvord,  T9,  3245  Collingwood  Avenue,  Toledo; 
Margaret  E.  Schaff,  T6,  2324  Robinwood  Av- 
enue, Toledo;  Ben  W.  Johnson,  ’90-’92,  665  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  Toledo;  G.  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22, 
618  Highland  Street,  Toledo;  Secretary -Treas- 
urer, George  A.  Vradenburg,  TO,  2848  Rock- 
wood  Place,  Toledo. 

The  Oberlin  Club  in  St.  Louis  held  its  first 
“get-together”  at  the  home  of  Margaret  Mc- 
Carthy, T9,  on  Saturday,  November  8.  The 
party  was  a hike  and  steak  fry,  and  though 
not  largely  attended  was  enthusiastically  at- 
tended. The  club  has  a number  of  recent 
graduates  to  add  to  its  membership,  and  with 
their  help  hopes  to  accomplish  much  this  year. 

On  December  6 a benefit  bridge  party  was 
given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crossen,  to 
raise  money  toward  the  St.  Louis  pledge  to 
the  Oberlin  Endowment  Fund. 


THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETING 
The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council,  Febru- 
ary 21,  will  be  a very  important  one  and  all 
class  and  chapter  councilors  are  urged  to  at- 
tend. The  Council  hopes  at  that  time  to  ef- 
fect the  election  of  an  Alumni  Secretary.  The 
general  topic  for  discussion  at  the  Council 
meeting  is  the  establishment  of  a series  of 
Alumni  - Student  - Faculty  conferences.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  the  president  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association,  speaking  of  the  plans 
for  the  meeting,  says:  “What  we  have  in  mind 
is  simply  addresses  and  discussions  which  may 
give  each  of  the  three  blocs  their  view  points 
not  for  the  purpose  of  the  alumni  insisting  on 
any  different  educational  processes,  but  possi- 


bly for  the  purposes  of  revealing  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  students  phases  of  preparation 
which  special  alumni  interests,  such  as  lawyers, 
journalists  and  others  now  wish  in  the  light 
of  their  experience  that  they  had  more  defi- 
nitely emphasized  in  their  own  college  work 
and  in  some  cases  that  they  had  had  more 
definitely  emphasized  for  them  by  their  teach- 
ers. In  a similar  manner  the  faculty  and  the 
students  can  make  revelations  to  the  other 
groups.  It  is  not  that  I think  the  faculty  and 
students  need  this  so  much  as  the  alumni 
themselves  as  a mere  first  step  in  bringing 
them  to  a consciousness  that  they  have  a def- 
inite status  in  society,  of  which  society  itself 
should  be  made  conscious.  We  all  dislike 
blocs,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  the  alumni 
bloc  becoming  over  assertive.  A bloc  is 
dangerous  only  when  it  seeks  financial  and  leg- 
islative preferences.” 


THE  CLASS  OF  ’85 

The  fortieth  reunion  of  the  class  of  1885  will 
be  held  at  Barrows  House  June  12-15.  We  are 
hoping  for  a seventy-five  per  cent  attendance 
at  least.  Ours  has  been  a very  loyal  class,  due 
perhaps  largely  to  the  faithful  and  persistent 
efforts  of  our  Secretary,  Professor  Frederic 
Anderegg,  in  keeping  up  our  class  annual.  Our 
thirty-ninth  number  will  appear  in  April. 
Nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  class  have  re- 
sponded yearly  to  the  call  for  this  letter. 

We  challenge  any  class  to  show  a better 
record:  Sixty-six  graduated  in  June,  1885 — from 
College,  thirty  men  and  thirty  women;  from 
the  Conservatory,  one  man  and  five  women. 
There  are  living  today  twenty  men  and  twen- 
ty-nine women  • — a total  of  forty-nine. 

’85  has  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  her  trus- 
tees: Charles  M.  Hall,  Homer  H.  Johnson,  and 
John  L.  Severance,  whose  well-known  gener- 
osity to  Oberlin  has  meant  so  much  and  will 
continue  to  be  appreciated  for  generations  to 
come.  Others  have  helped  to  further  the  work 
of  our  beloved  college;  Professor  Anderegg 
gave  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a teacher.  His 
splendid  record  as  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  is  widely  known.  Mrs.  Kate  Win- 
ship  Morrison  has  given  nearly  as  many  years 
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of  faithful  service  to  the  Conservatory.  We 
also  take  pride  in  our  nine  ministers,  two  mis- 
sionaries, six  lawyers,  two  of  them  judges, 
two  doctors,  ten  teachers,  ten  in  business,  one 
newspaper  and  one  magazine  editor,  one 
writer,  one  trained  nurse,  one  librarian,  and 
the  many  housewives.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  our  children  have  graduated  from  Oberlin — 
we  ail  feel  forty  years  young,  and  are  quite 
likely  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  Commencement 
time. 

Hakiuet  C.  Andrews,  ’85. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  ’85 
have  announced  their  intention  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  fortieth  reunion  of  their  class:  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  P.  Metcalf,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Mills,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Spangler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lambright,  Mr. 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  B.  Clemmer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerdon  W.  Noble,  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Smith. 

’85 — May  Ellis  Nichols  has  written  a pageant 
called  ‘‘The  Open  Door.”  This  pageant  was 
written  to  show  the  work  of  the  Schauffler 
Missionary  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’85 — Mary  W.  Mills  is  now  principal  emeritus 
of  Schauffler  Training  School. 

’85 — G.  W.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Noble  are  sailing 
on  the  Samaria  from  New  York,  February  5, 
for  a nine-weeks’  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  that  they  expect  to  spend  a couple  of 
months  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  do 
not  expect  to  prolong  their  visit  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  the  class  reunion. 


’85 — Josephine  Cody  Bentley  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
of  which  General  Pershing  is  chairman,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  21,  1924. 

’85 — The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  Mary 
W.  Mills  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Schauffler  Missionary  Training  School:  ‘‘It  is 
with  profound  sense  of  obligation  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Schauffler  Missionary 
Training  School  places  on  record  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  twenty-four  years  of  untiring 
service  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wooster  Mills  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School. 

‘‘Mrs.  Mills  brought  to  the  school  not  only 
a forceful  character  but  a very  unusual  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  has  been  unsparing 
and  unselfish,  almost  to  a fault,  in  the  invest- 
ment of  her  time,  her  talents,  her  strength, 
and  even  her  private  means,  for  the  interests 
of  the  school.  She  has  always  put  herself 
aside  and  thought  nothing  of  personal  sacri- 
fice,— to  her,  to  live  was  Schauffler. 

“She  was  in  perfect  sympathy  from  the  be- 
ginning with  the  ideals  of  Dr.  Schauffler,  the 
founder,  and  has  carried  these  forward  into 
the  new  Schauffler  with  perfect  loyalty  to  these 
ideals,  as  well  as  to  the  present  opportunity 
and  the  future  requirements.  The  vision  of 
the  larger  Schauffler  is  the  vision  of  her  own 
soul  and  has  been  wrought  out  with  the  fore- 
sight of  Christian  statesmanship.  The  present 
development  is  a monument  to  her  own  faith. 
She  has  proven  herself  a remarkable  financier, 
a skilful  disciplinarian,  and  one  ‘ apt  to 
teach.’  ” 


News  of  the  Alumni 


Ex-’73 — John  M.  Olin  died  at  his  home  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Sunday,  December  7,  1924.  In 
addition  to  his  fame  as  a brilliant  lawyer,  he 
was  widely  and  favorably  known  for  h!s  public 
spirited  efforts  toward  the  beautifying  of  Mad- 
ison and  its  environments.  The  mayor  of 
Madison  says  that  in  the  passing  of  John  M. 
Olin  it  may  be  said  that  Madison  has  lost  the 
one  man  whose  influence  on  the  development 
of  Madison  has  been  the  greatest.  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Boyd  says  of  him,  “he  was  a man  of  passion- 
ate convictions  and  in  action  was  followed  with 
keen  interest  by  everyone,  but  those  who  were 
permitted  the  intimacy  of  the  quiet  hours  in 
his  home  know  another  side  of  Mr.  Olin  in 
which  the  charm  of  his  aesthetic  nature  held 
sway.” 


’77 — W.  F.  Blackman,  formerly  a professor 
in  Yale  University  and  president  of  Rollins 
College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  is  now  living 
in  Orlando,  Fla.  He  is  in  frequent  demand  for 
public  addresses  and  active  in  promoting  the 
live  stock  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state.  He  is  president  of  the  Audobon  So- 
ciety and  active  in  the  Isaac  Walton  League, 
and  speaks  and  writes  earnestly  against  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment.  Recently  he  made 
an  address  to  the  Congregationalists  and  other 
people  of  Winter  Park,  “Impressions  and  con- 
victions of  a one  time  preacher,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  a layman  and  an  on- 
looker, as  to  the  place  and  function  of  the 
minister  and  the  church.”  Mrs.  Blackman  is 
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president  of  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of 
Florida. 

’78 — Samuel  H.  Blakeslee  died  at  his  home 
in  Ontario,  Calif.,  October  21,  1924. 

’89 — Amos  C.  Miller,  prominent  Chicago  at- 
torney, and  member  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  special  assistants  to  the  attorney-general 
to  support  the  position  taken  by  Judges  Car- 
penter and  Wilkerson,  that  President  Coolidge 
has  no  authority  to  pardon  a person  sentenced 
for  contempt  of  court. 

’91 — Mrs.  S.  Robert  Love,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  of  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  recently  pre- 
sented a program  on  the  subject,  “Going  to 
College,  the  Why,  the  How,  and  the  Where,” 
with  moving  pictures  of  ten  colleges,  including 
Oberlin.  When  beautiful  Finney  Chapel  was 
thrown  on  the  screen,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Goodrich  and 
other  Oberlinites  who  were  present  burst  into 
hearty  applause.  The  audience  felt  the  Ober- 
lin spirit. 

’92 — William  T.  Holmes,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  twelfth  year  as  president  of  Touga- 
loo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  in  an  article  in 
the  Tougaloo  News,  entitled,  “After  Twelve 
Years,”  says,  “Since  I was  appointed  to  Touga- 
loo in  December,  1912,  I have  seen  Negro  edu- 
cation pass  through  virtually  a revolution.  Or 
rather  a hastened  evolution,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  yet.  Since  1902  Negro  education  has 
increased  immensely  in  amount  and  has  great- 
ly bruadened  in  scope.  Not  less  noticeable  is 
the  shifted  emphasis  therein.  Industrial  edu- 
cation no  longer  monopolizes  the  center  of  the 
stage,  but  more  and  more  concedes  to  col- 
lege and  professional  education  its  just  prom- 
inence in  the  drama.  Pregnant  with  meaning 
is  the  revolution  I have  seen  in  the  attitude  to- 
ward Negro  education  of  Southern  white  peo- 
ple. Where  it  had  to  encounter  antagonism, 
aloofness,  or  at  best  grudging  consent,  now  it 
can  count  on  approval,  moral  support,  and 
slowly  increasing  practical  support.” 

’02 — Howard  J.  Strong,  recently  in  business 
at  Tryon,  N.  C.,  is  now  serving  as  Director  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Regional  Plan  for  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  District.  This  com- 
mittee has  made  a preliminary  survey  look- 
ing to  the  development  of  a Regional  Plan  for 
the  Metropolitan  District  surrounding  the  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia  with  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  the  city  and  the 
entire  surburban  region.  The  Metropolitan 


region  about  Philadelphia  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  city  and  this  fact  is  giving 
rise  to  numerous  important  problems  that 
need  study  and  attention.  Mr.  Strong  has 
peculiar  qualifications  for  this  important  work 
on  account  of  his  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a secretary  of  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  in  other  forms  of  civic  work. 

’03— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Broaddus 
(Mable  A.  Jones,  ’03)  have  moved  to  Stockton, 
Calif.,  where  Dr.  Broaddus  is  continuing  his 
practice  as  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialist. 

’04 — An  article  entitled  “Notes  on  the  Theory 
of  Sampling  and  Application  in  Estimates  of 
Reliability  and  Causal  Independence  in  Statis- 
tical Series”  by  Herbert  Sturges  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 

Acad.  Ex-’05 — Helen  Stover,  after  several 
years  as  a missionary  in  West  Africa,  is  now 
a Junior  in  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
National  Sociological  Honor  Society. 

C.  ’05 — Dorothy  Bacon,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Honolulu  the  past  four  years,  has  re- 
turned to  the  States  for  a vacation. 

Ex-’06 — Julia  Eliza  Claris  is  a music  teacher 
and  the  organist  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church  at  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

T.  ’07 — Vinton  P.  Eastman,  of  the  American 
Board  Mission  of  Lintsing,  Shantung,  China, 
is  spending  his  Sabbatical  year  in  part  at  313 
Nevada  Street,  Northfield,  Minn.,  with  his 
wife  and  family. 

’08 — Dr.  Rolla  J.  Shale  (’08)  and  Beulah  Irene 
Teeple  were  married  on  November  eight  at 
Madison,  Ohio.  They  will  live  in  East  Cleve- 
land. 

Ex.  ’08 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  M.  Bowman 
(Nellie  Livingston,  ex-’07)  have  recently 
moved  from  Whitehall,  Montana  to  Honolulu. 

’09 — Jesse  F.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  a commission  to  investigate  the 
school  system  of  the  Philippines  under  the 
terms  of  a bill  passed  recently  in  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature.  Each  member  of  this  com- 
mission is  an  expert  and  will  investigate  a 
particular  subject.  Dr.  Williams’  subject  is 
Health  Education. 

’10— Edith  Curtis,  a teacher  in  the  Plum 
Blossom  School  for  Girls  in  Osaka,  Japan,  re- 
turned to  this  country  early  in  the  year  on 
account  of  her  health  and  is  now  with  her 
mother  in  Oberlin. 

TO— Leonard  J.  Christian,  who  is  on  leave 
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of  absence  from  Foo  Chow,  China,  will  be  in 
Chicago,  where  he  expects  to  do  some  studying. 

T.  ’ll — Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ryan,  for  several 
years  past  representative  in  Constantinople  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  is  now  in  New 
York  at  the  headquarters  in  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

’ll,  ’12 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Blachly 
(Miriam  Oatman)  and  children,  Frederick  and 
Howard,  are  spending  the  year  abroad.  Part 
of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  London  studying, 
and  later  they  will  go  to  the  Continent. 

’12 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  IP.  Slocum 
(Marjorie  Farmer),  on  September  10,  1924,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a son,  Richard  William. 

’12 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Forbes 
(Frances  D.  Hall,  ’12),  of  1438  Redondo  Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  June  26,  1924,  a daughter, 
Frances  Eloise. 

’13 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf  is  teaching  in  Fu- 
kien Christian  University  in  China.  He  is  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fukien  Christian  AgriculTural 
Association,  lately  organized. 

C.  ’14 — Daniel  D.  Parmelee  is  acting  director 
and  Mrs.  Parmelee  (Claire  Paul)  is  a teacher 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  College  of  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

’15 — Nathan  L.  Mack  (’15)  and  Laura  Ellen 
McClary  were  married  November  19,  1924,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  are 
living  at  240  Marshall  Street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

’15— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Reeder  (Faye  Bart- 
lett, ’15)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  James 
Bartlett,  December  6,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'15 — Carlton  K.  Matson  is  furnishing  a series 
of  articles  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  the 
great  urban  universities  of  America. 

’16 — Charles  D.  Giauque  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of 
Orthopedic  Gymnastics  in  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

’16 — J.  Anthony  Humphreys  (“Tony”),  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  Oberlin  College,  is  now 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Re- 
search and  Guidance  for  the  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  schools  in  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  19 
South  LaSalle  Street. 

’16 — C.  Rufus  Rorem  is  an  instructor  in  Ac- 
counting at  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chicago.  His  ad- 
dress is  5464  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

T-  ’16 — Rev.  Lyman  V.  Cady  has  been  grant- 
ed the  degree  of  Master  of  .Sacred  Theology 


by  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
for  the  work  done  while  resident  as  a Mission- 
ary Fellow  in  1922-23.  Mr.  Cady’s  thesis  was 
“The  Doctrine  of  Intuitive  Knowledge  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang  Ming.” 

’18 — Dorothea  C.  Ayres,  ’18,  was  married  to 
Adrian  Conro  Bradley,  July  10,  1924,  at  Kobe, 
Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  living  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

’19 — Kathryn  L.  Scheid  is  teaching  mathe- 
mtics  in  the  Columbus  School  for  Girls  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bx-’19 — Olga  H.  Boynton  is  now  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander M.  Emerson  and  her  home  is  in  Yon- 
kers, N.  Y. 
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’20 — Dorothy  Smith  was  married  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man A.  Beyer  at  Cardington,  Ohio,  on  May  18, 
1924.  They  are  living  at  Hammond,  Ind., 
where  Mr.  Beyer  is  teaching  in  the  high  school. 
He  was  formerly  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Cardington. 

’20 — Ida  Mills,  a former  secretary  to  Miss 
Wolcott,  Registrar  of  Oberlin  College,  is  now 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Betts 
(Ina  M.  Green,  ’21),  of  Kingsville,  Ohio,  on 
November  25,  a daughter. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Park  of  Perrysville 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Sara  Louise,  to 
Rutherford  C.  Scott  of  that  city. 

’22 — Betty  Cook  is  doing  State  charity  work 
in  the  district  between  Columbus  and  the  Ohio 
river;  her  headquarters  are  at  Greenfield, 
Ohio. 

'22 — Robert  W.  Metcalf  expects  to  receive 
the  Master  of  Foreign  Service  degree  at  the 
coming  commencement  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Foreign  Service. 

T.  ’23 — Haroutune  K.  Khachadourian  and  his 
wife  (Anitiza  Chakarian,  C.  ex-’26)  are  living 
in  Syracuse,  New  York.  They  are  conducting 
meetings  among  Armenians  in  this  country. 
At  a meeting  held  recently  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
in  response  to  their  addresses  and  Mrs.  Khaeh- 
adourian’s  singing,  more  than  six  hundred  dol- 
lars was  contributed  by  Armenians  living  in 
Binghamton,  several  of  them  adopting  orphans 
by  gifts  of  thirty  dollars  each. 

’23 — Zoe  Demetracopoulou  is  studying  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  Colum- 
bia University. 

Ex-’24 — Marion  E.  Cleveland  is  teaching 
Latin  and  French  in  the  L.  G.  Hine  Junior 
High  School  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  ad- 
dress in  Heart’s  Desire,  Kensington,  Mary- 
land. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Barbara  Johnson  to 
Ralph  Bowman,  graduate  of  Wittenberg,  class 
of  ’24,  is  announced.  Both  Miss  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Bowman  are  instructors  in  the  Castalia 
high  school. 

'24 — Jean  Timberman,  after  touring  Europe 
last  summer  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
W.  Ward,  registered  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
she  is  now  studying.  The  editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine wishes  that  all  her  friends  might  read 
excerpts  from  her  letters,  especially  those  de- 


scribing Armistice  Day  from  the  vantage  point 
of  a ‘‘wobbly  chair”  in  the  Champs  ElysCes, 
the  peace  lecture  at  the  Oratoire,  and  Madame 
Fiack’s  after-dinner  readings  from  Maeter- 
linck. 

Ex-T.  ’25 — The  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Buker 
former  Bates  College  athlete,  is  assisting  the 
Rev.  J.  Harrison  Thompson  as  pastor  of  the 
Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Buker,  who  is  a mile  runner,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  last  Olympic  team,  was  coach  of 
Oberlin’s  cross-country  team  last  year,  which 
made  a fine  record. 


SONNETS 

The  following  sonnets  by  Raymond  Swing, 
ex-’09,  appeared  in  the  London  Outlook.  Mr. 
Swing  has  been  foreign  correspondent  for 
Chicago  papers  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  during  and  since  the  war: 

I 

Once  I was  ill  and  decadent  with  doubt 
And  cried,  why  must  I serve  a leader  grim 
Who  drives  me  ever  forward  to  my  rout? 

And  in  despair  I vowed  the  lord  to  flout 
Who  cheers  so  little  those  who  yeoman  him. 
Down  from  the  fortress  tower  I swore  to  leap. 
And  swim  the  moat  to  gain  oblivion’s  strand. 
But  though  I poised  to  spring,  no  urgent  hand 
Demurred  to  stay  me,  nor  did  any  weep. 

And  I awoke  as  from  a dreadful  sleep 
To  find  that  I,  myself  the  lord,  did  stand 
Upon  the  outer  ramparts  of  the  keep, 

My  heart  a-flame  with  some  new  work  I 
planned. 

And  mending  walls  where  foes  last  scaled  the 
steep. 

II 

I have  a casket  where  my  jewels  rest, 

Dull,  dull  old  gems  that  are  the  griefs  I knew. 
Once  I was  wont  to  count  them  and  detest 
These  proofs  of  worthless  purchases,  and  strew 
The  doles  in  anguish  on  the  ground  in  view 
Of  God,  and  cry,  were  these,  then  for  the  best? 
But  since  you  came,  flooding  the  solemn  hue 
Of  any  sorrow  with  your  gladsome  rays, 

The  once  dull  stones  take  fire  beneath  your 
glow, 

And  each  an  unguessed  loveliness  displays 
That  I had  never  found  without  your  blaze. 

I learn  I needed  all  the  earlier  woe 
To  string  the  sparkling  garland  of  these  days. 
And  am  content  that  I have  sorrowed  so. 


The  Class  Endowment 

oAndHow  It  Can  Be  Done  Through  Life  Insurance 

THE  JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
worked  out  this  problem  for  the  1923  graduating  class  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Is  ready  to  do  it  for  others. 

Many  graduating  classes,  wishing  to  benefit,their  Alma  Mater  have  turned 
to  the  insurance  idea  since  it  allows  the  participation  of  a large  number  of 
students 

This  plan  provides  for  the  payment  of  a certain  specified  sum  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  end  of  20  or  25  years,  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  paying  a 
nominal  sum  each  year  to  create  an  endowment.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
graduate  before  the  endowment  matures  his  full  share  is  paid  into  the  fund. 

Every  student  is  given  a chance  to  put  his  John  Hancock  on  the  dotted 
line  and  become  a continuing  contributor  to  the  future  welfare  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  It  has  been  successfully  carried  through  in  a number  of  cases,  and  it 
can  be  done  with  your  institution. 

The  John  Hancock  organization  will  be  glad  to  render  any 
service  it  can  to  college  classes  and  individuals;  also 
to  interest  ambitious  college  men  in  life  insurance  work. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


Over  SixtyY ears  in  Business.  Now 
Insuring  Over  Two  Billion 
Dollars  in  Policies  on 
3,500,000  Lives 


or  Boston.  Massachusitts 


One  Low  Round  May  be 
Lucky 

but  consistently  good  scores  mean  real  ability. 

Nearly  every  financial  institution  has  its  lists  of  well  served  and  satis- 
fied customers,  but  no  other  bank  in  any  one  American  city  has  as  yet 
achieved  the  distinction  as  we  have,  of  successfully  serving  over  415,000 
deposit  accounts. 

Isn't  that  a good  recommendation  for  you  to  do  your  banking  at 


Ube  Cleveland  Crust  Company 


Resources  over  $210,000,000 


r 
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The  Bureau  of  Appointments 


The  following  statement  from  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments  for  the  year  1923- 
24  may  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni: 

Two  hundred  seventeen  seniors  registered 
and  had  credentials  placed  on  file.  Because 
of  plans  for  graduate  study  or  certain  knowl- 
edge of  securing  positions  through  other 
sources,  50  of  the  217  registered  did  not  need 
to  rely  on  the  bureau  for  placement.  Of  the 
167  seniors  who  wished  to  be  notified  of  open- 
ings, positions  were  referred  to  91%. 

Of  those  who  secured  teaching  positions,  the 
sources  are  as  follows: 

Men  Women 


Bureau  of  Appointments 6 24 

Commercial  Teachers’  Agencies 1 8 

Leads  given  by  Bureau  1 

Leads  given  by  friends  j- 8 32 

Independent  contacts  J 

Total 15  64 


Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Class 
of  1924 


Kindergarten  2 

Latin  j 

Law  i 

Mathematics  1 \ 

Medicine  2 1 

Music  i 

Nursing  j 

Philosophy  4 

Physics  3 

Political  Science  2 1 

Psychology  3 

Romance  Languages  1 1 

Secretarial  2 

Sociology  1 2 

Spanish  1 

Theology  4 

Zoology  1 

Unspecified  1 3 


2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
1 

4 
1 
4 


Total 81  136  217 

The  “Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Class 
of  1924”  shows  a high  percentage  of  students 
doing  post-graduate  work. 


Men 

Women  Total 

Advertising  

..  3 

3 

Business  

..  9 

3 

12 

Government  Service  

2 

2 

Industry  

. . 7 

7 

Journalism  

. . 1 

1 

Library  Work  

. . 6 

6 

6 

Nursing  

1 

1 

Secretarial  

4 

4 

Social  Work  

Teaching— 

. 2 

15 

17 

College  

,.  4 

1 

5 

Public  Schools  

.10 

49 

59 

Private  Schools  

Social  Organizations  and 

. 1 

8 

9 

Institutions  

6 

6 

Travel  

. 1 

2 

3 

At  home  

9 

9 

Indeterminate  

Post  Graduate  Study: 

.11 

5 

16 

Art  

3 

3 

Business  Administration  . . 

..  4 

4 

Botany  

1 

1 

Chemistry  

. 5 

5 

Education  

1 

1 

English  

. 2 

2 

French  

1 

1 

Comparison  of  Occupational  Distribution 
Class  of  1921-1924 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Teaching  

.50.0 

48.8 

45.2 

36.5 

Business  and  Industry. 

. 8.2 

10.6 

14.7 

13.5 

Social  Work  

. 8.1 

7.7 

9.0 

8.3 

Library  Work  

2.8 

Post  Graduate  Study.. 

.21.1 

15.0 

17.7 

26.4 

At  home  and 

Indeterminate  

..12.0 

17.9 

13.4 

12.5 

The  “Comparison  of  Occupational  Distribu- 
tion” shows  a decided  drop  in  the  percentage 
of  those  going  into  teaching  immediately  upon 
graduation. 


’89 — As  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  word 
comes  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Edward  I.  Bosworth 
(Bertha  McClure),  following  an  operation  at 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital  on  December  31. 


’24 — Arnold  Zurcher  will  be  recommended 
by  the  Ohio  Committee  of  Selection  to  the 
General  Committee  of  the  United  States  for  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  at  large  from  the  United 
States.  The  appointments  will  probably  be 
made  in  about  six  weeks. 


The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 

IP"  THE 

^PEOPLES  BANKING 

New  Arrivals  Among  the 

Hj^OB  E R L 1 N . 0 H 

Early  Spring  Lines 

Silk  and  Cotton  Crepes 

A Growing 
Savings  Account 

Printed  Crepe  de  Chenes  and  Radiums 

Novelty  Stripes  in  Silk  and  Cotton 

is  the  safest,  surest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  accumulating  money 

Guaranteed  Ginghams 

yet  devised. 

Everfast  Cotton  Fabrics 

For  many  people  it  has  been  the 
stepping  stone  for  ultimate  success 
in  life. 

L’AIGLON  WASH  DRESSES 

We  invite  you  too  to  start  a Sav- 
ings Account  at  this  strong  Bank 
and  add  to  it  regularly. 

The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

T||! 

Purveyors  to  the 

Printers  of 

Music  Departments 

THE 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

College,  New  England  Conservatory, 

and  many  otht"s 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 

Card  to  a Book 

LINDEMAN  & SONS  PIANOS 

NORWALK.  OHIO 

L 

- 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Applications  for  admission  in  September,  192S,  are  now  being  received.  The 
total  number  of  new  places  available  will  be  as  follows:  in  the  freshman  class,  men, 
1 75  I women,  175;  with  advanced  standing,  men,  15;  women  15. 

Linder  the  new  plan  of  admission  places  are  assigned  April  1st,  1925.  It  is  es- 
pecially necessary  that  young  women  have  their  full  credentials  on  file  at  that  time. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  in  advance,  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Conservatory. 


The  second  semester  of  the  present  year  will  begin  February  2,  1925. 

The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 


Plan  with  Us  for  1925 

Already  big  executives  are  planning  big  things  for 
the  future.  That’s  one  reason  why  they  are  big 
executives. 

But  there  is  no  copyright  on  plans  or  ambitions. 
That’s  why  this  Bank  hopes  to  be  a factor  in  your 
1925  financial  growth.  We’ll  provide  the  Plan. 
Will  you  provide  the  Ambition? 

Come  in  and  see  us 
about  it  today. 

THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
'"The  New  Bank  on  the  Corner ” 


AFTER  READING  YOUR 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
WHAT? 

Buy  more  books  for  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

Some  Special  after  Holiday  and 
Inventory  Discounts. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  West  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


7% 

1,  2,  and  3 Year  Notes  of 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Business 

1 he  Hanover  Mortgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Ohio,  is  limited  by  charter  to  the  making 
of  loans  secured  by  real  estate.  Its  assets  consist  of  carefully  selected  mortgages  of  short 
term  on  Cleveland  real  estate,  and  money  in  the  bank.  Loans  are  made  almost  entirely  on 
homes  and  small  apartment  houses.  The  direction  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  made  real  estate  financing  a specialty.  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  not 
connected  or  affiliated  with  any  other  organization.  It  was  incorporated  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  a means  of  mortgage  investment  for  its  stockholders. 

Earnings 

During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1924,  the  company  paid  its  regular  preferred  divi- 
dend of  7%,  also  $3.00  on  each  share  of  no  par  value  common  stock,  and  in  addition  in- 
creased its  Surplus  by  about  $5.00  for  each  share  of  common  stock  outstanding.  The  net 
earnings  were  approximately  ten  times  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  issue. 
When  due,  these  notes  will  be  paid  off  with  funds  continually  being  returned  to  the  com- 
pany from  its  mortgage  loans. 

Safety 

This  issue  of  7%  notes  constitutes  the  only  funded  indebtedness  of  the  company,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  to  be  issued  is  limited  to  20%  of  the  paid  in  capital  of  the  company.  As  the 
assets  of  the  company  consist  of  cash  and  mortgages,  these  notes  are  secured  by  five  times 

THEIR  AMOUNT  IN  CASH  AND  MORTGAGES. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  is  to  provide  additional  capital  for  mortgage  loans. 

Maturities 

These  notes  become  due  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  from  date  of  purchase,  at  the  option  of 
the  investor,  and  are  available  in  amounts  of  $100  or  multiples  thereof.  Interest  at  the 
annual  rate  of  7%  will  be  paid  by  check,  quarterly,  on  the  15th  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  November,  and  will  begin  on  the  day  the  funds  are  received  by  the  company.  All  re- 
mittances should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 

Price,  100 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 


226  Engineers  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


